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eer es ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
\ Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to’ subscribers. 
members, and associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
THURSDAY EVENING, the 19th inst., at eight o'clock. 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Conductor, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s, to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





TITO DI GIO. RICORDI, 
(OF MILAN), 
Has the honour to announce that shortly his 


LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE REMOVED 


TO 


No. 265, REGENT STREET, W. 





Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music 


Of every Descriptiun Gratis and Post Free. 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE. 


Sample Copies to the Trade on the Usual Terms. 


ALL WORKS PRODUCED IN ITALY, &c,, PROMPTLY PROCURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 





265,—-REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.—265. 





ZERNY’S LETTERS to a YOUNG LADY on the ART of 
PLAYING the PIANOFORTE. Sixth edition. In paper cover, 1s. 6d. 
in cloth, 2s. ; post free. 


WHEN SUMMER DIES. New Song. By Miss LINDSAY 

(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). In C and in D. Published this day. Post free 
for 24 stamps each, ‘‘Just of the class to command popularity in the parlour or 
drawing-room.” —Vide ‘* Dundee Advertiser.” 


\ Y WORLD. A New Song. Composed by Dr. ROBERTS. 
A And I'M THINKING OF THE PAST, by the same Composer. 3s. 
each ; post free at half-price. 


ge STAR OF THE WEST. Song. Written by Mrs. 
\ HEMANS. The Music composed by CIRO PINSUTI. 88; post free at 
half-price in stamps. 





LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
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CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





OM, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CHARLES. s.° a. 
Minuet and Trio ... ae oak ck x = = 


DRAPER, A. M. 
Minuet... = wate er os 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 


Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 38 
La Danza ... P oa .. Rossini... & 
Theme de Beethoven eae ot - a 
Wedding March ... oe ... Mendelssohn 38 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 0 
» 2—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. 8 0 
» 3%—GREENE, Dr. .—Minuet with two Variations 38 0 
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PIANOFORTE DUET: 

W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 
for Two Prrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, price 7s. 6d. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 





Song—* The Watchman ” ese ene = & § 
Duet—** Welcome ” Pn eee ons ~~ § © 
‘Trio—May-Morning (s.s.c. :) oe eee — 8 © 

» Class Copy i u« & 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s. C.T.B. ) ie am & © 


HENRY SMART. 
Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master... ws 4 § 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow. ... . 8 O 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes ‘i wo Se 


HATTON, G. F. 


Song—The Cherry Tree . ee ‘nn m © 
» The Nightingale’s farewell es a 2 2 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.s.c.) nett 0 6 
» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) ,, 0 6 
» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.) ~ @ & 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) - oe 
- - Song of the Wood Nymph 
(8.8.C.€.) ini wah Mae » O 6 


MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.1.8.) —... ons . 4 0 


NORMAN, JOHN. 
Song—-My Old Grey Mare ae ia o. 4 0 


LAMBORN COCK, 
63, NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 


J.B. CRAMER & 60.’S PIANOFORTES, 








N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manv- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hss occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price range 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Grauu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch kav:s nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven fect long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
[ustruments, and have nothing in common with the ‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamza & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
Cramek, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manv- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


if ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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THE VOICE. 


JOICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
\ PERFECT SPEECH, &e., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 


EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


lM\HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn ”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

‘Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.’"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

«We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success."—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from tbis 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“ Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.” — Figaro. 

“‘Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able." —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

“Admurably written, and well worthy of atvention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

P ” a Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
ournas, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Phiiorophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald 

“Mr. Lann’s third edition of his ‘ Philosopby of Voice’ is more suited for 
edncational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 


Baruiierg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES. ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
ey ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours, Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effurt to circulate this work.—CHanes Luyy. 





Paice Ong SHILLING 


Vora EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Pus.isHep. 


london : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Stre«t, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 








Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 
i le GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 


Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.8.A., Vice-Privcipal uf the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 


‘The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perbaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the pres: nt volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 


““We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine ot Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the read«r will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day... . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.” They are careful y 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. ‘The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES & Co., 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


MHE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
i} Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


8084, OXFORD STREET. 


BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. 


BEALE, WILLIAM. 


8.8.A.T.B. nett 

Awake, sweet Muse ve 8.8.A.T.B. nett 
CALLCOrT, J. G. 

Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for - 8.A.T.B, nett 


COWARD, JAMES. 


Airy, fairy Lilian os ee ee ee ee oe 8. A.T.B, nett 

Summer Morning ee ee se ee ee ee 8. A.T.B, 9 

The sun is bright oo ee ee on oe a 8 A.T.B, os 
FANING, EATON. 

The Song of the Vikings +» nett 


(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices, with we for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . + =hett 


GASSES, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm oe oe ee ee 8.A.T.B, nett 
Summer Winds. ee ee ee e 8.A.T.B. 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oe oe 


HECHT, E. 
At night . S.A.T.B.B. nett 


Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte ee 8.A.T.B, 


LESLIE, HENRY. 


” 


” 


We roam and rule the sea .. es ee an eo = S.A. TB, nett 
The Angel's visit oo a ee ee +e = BA. T.B, e 
The Rainbow .. ee ee oe oe ee oe 8.A.T.B, os 
The Lullaby of Life .. oe ee oe oe oe 8.A.T.B, eet 
Cherry ripe... oe ee ee oe oe oo }§=— @_ APB, 
Parts, each 
LISZT, F. 

Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 

8.A.T.B, nett 

LUCAS, CHARLES. 

Hail to the new-born Spring Ghee eo ee 8.A.T.B. pi 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. oe e oo =8.8.A.7.B. 


Parts ditto 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘“‘ The Resurrection.” . 
No, 1. Late that mournful eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 


NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. 


Nett, each 


8.A.T.T.B, nett 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 

The ballad of young Jobn and his true Sweetheart... S.A.T B. nett 

‘The righteous live forevermore. ee ee oe = BA. T.B. - 

Our conversation is in heaven os 8.A.7.B, 


RANDEGGER, a 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ . ‘ 
Vocal Parts, per page 
erases ae. 


Nobody cares forme .. +» 8.A,7.B, nett 
SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 

Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.p. 1620) os 8 A.T.B. nett 

Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 8.A.T.B. nett 
SMART, nee. 

Softly come, thou Evening Gale... eo 8 .A.T.B, nett 

Twilight .. es ee es oe 8.A.T.B. os 

Vipe, red lipp’ d Autumn, pipe ee ee ee oe 8.A.T.B, ~. 

‘The Curfew Bell oo «=: SA. i 
SODERMANN, A. 

Peasant Wedding March .. eo §=—._-«s—. A.B, 


WESTLAKE, PF. 


Look all around thee .. ae &.4.7.B, nett 


WILBYE, J OHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) om es .. nett 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 


Fair is my love .. ee as ee oe ee -- A.T.T.B, nett 





PARCELS © SENT ON APPROBATION. 


6d. 


4d. 


4d. 


4d. 
4d, 


6d. 


4d, 
4d. 


4d. 
6d, 


4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
3s, 
4d. 


6d. 
3s. 
3s, 


6d. 


2d. 


4d, 
4d. 
4d. 


3s, 
3d, 


4d. 


4d. 
4d, 


4d. 
dd. 
4d. 
4d. 


4d. 


4d, 


4d. 


4d. 


Lard’s Celebrated Paris Saienasies Music Paper, Ruled 


for Scoring, &c. 





WILLEY & CO.’S 


CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 


W. F. TAYLOR. 





No. 
1. Adagio from Symphony inG .. so oe Haypy, 
2. Pastorale from ‘** Prometheus” we -» BEEvnovey, 
3. Gigue in A aie ‘ CoreLu. 
4. Allegretto from Symphony in G oe Haypy. 
5. Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, - 16 oe Dussex, 
6. Pastorale in G . os Core.ut. 
7. Air with Variations and Minuet “s -» Marruesoy, 
8. Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. - Mozart, 
9. March from Trio, Op. 34 % ee ope Sponr, 
10. Andante Grazioso con variazione ha . PLeyEL, 
11. Bourrée in D ; wis ..  d.8. Baca, 
12. Minuet, from Symphony i in E flat os ve Mozart, 
13. Quartett,Op.8 .. oe oe ee PLEYEL, 
14. Minuet and Trio. oe ‘i ‘ Rompers, 
15. Saraband and Giga F oe CorELLI, 
16. Andante and Variations, know n : as the Surprise Haypy, 
17. Rondo in E flat .. - ‘ ‘ WEBER. 
18. Gavotte in D , as na ‘a -- J.B. Lutty, 
19. Tambourin and Gigue oe rar oe . J.P. Rameav, 
20. Andante Grazioso ath ian ee a Manrrint, 
21. Toceata .. oa a ca .»  Pretro Parapisz, 
22. The Sigh .. ee oe oe oe ee Cuxorry, 
23. Bourrée in B flat.. ee zs oe ~ HAnDeEL, 
24. Allemande Pe we ne an ARNE, 
25. Rustic Dance aii ‘ es .. BEETHOVEN, 
26. Gavotte in D - ae us J. 8. Bacu, 
27. Andante Grazioso om oe a am WEBER, 
28. Andantino alla Siciliana a ; HAnpeEL, 
29. Air and Chorus, “ Non Sdejnare - es on Guvck, 
30. Gavotte in F én oe os na “% Baca, 
31. Andantein E major .. at Scuvusent, 
32. Tempo diGiga .. ec ° .»  GEMINIANI. 
33. Siciliano .. i Bye “Domenico ScaRLatt, 
34. Minuet and Gavotte as me ia ae HANDEL, 
35. Sketch ee a ink -.» ScHumany. 
36. Marche Romaine . on ‘ Hummet. 
37. Romanza from Ist ‘Sonata oa ee an Sponr. 


38. Allegro Scherzando ae an ae .. W. F. Baca. 
39. Pastorale .. oe as oi J. Frew, 
40. Now we are Ambassadors, “ St. Paul”’ " MENDELSSOEN. 
41. Bourrée in D Domenico Scar.attl. 
42. La Xenophone et Ta Sybille 


43. Burlesco .. oa a ae ee .. J. L. Kress. 
44. Rondo Grazioso .. ice a es ee HumMEL, 
45. Adagio in A flat .. “ ee eo os Spor. 
16. Two Preludes ats se ‘ es Jd.8. Bacu. 
47. Rondo Burlesco .. ée i . ai Kuuuav. 


PRICE 38. EACH NUMBER. 





BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 


by WILHELM GANZ, 4s. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Stree’. 
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SCHOOL: VOICE.—III. 


COMPLETE INFLATION. 

There exists a very great difficulty in making under- 
stood the subject of localization of thought ; those who 
have not trained voices can scarcely realize the power 
that a cultivated voice has to respond, in detail as it 
were, to the slightest act of will, just as a sturdy 
handiscraftsman will scarcely realize the power that a 
pianist possesses to localize thought as to his third 
finger, and isolate the muscular action thereof from 
adjacent muscles. Still, this localization, this isolation, 
can be made to exist, and must exist in a rightly 
trained singer or speaker. 

A well set voice can be ruled as easily when the 
breath is nearly exhausted as when acted upon by the 
greatest amount of condensed automatic pressure. But 
with a beginner it is a far other thing, and next to the 
localization of thought we have to learn how to 
breathe. And here it will be seen how that universal 
economist Nature acts on set principles, one being the 
outcome of and dependent upon another. When we have 
the greatest quantity of air imprisoned in the chest the 
whole surface is, as it were, * taut,” the mucous lining 
being well pressed against like full set sails, and the 
pressure is equally diffused over the whole area; the 
nervous system under this condition is stretched, and 
mental attention is awakened to the slightest changes, 
giving the owner sensibility and subtlety of rule. But 
more: under this condition the relativity of power 
between an accent and a non-accented note is made by 
the mind holding back the automatic pressure, i.e., a 
suppression of mechanical force, while with a voice ill- 
set (ventricles uninflated) the accent is the thing made, 
and it is made by added volitional force on the 
mechanical contraction. The first style gives smooth- 
ness, thé second, a jerky unequal execution such as we 
usually hear. 


WAVES IN SUB-MOTION; WAVES IN SUB-REPOSE. 

Next to the automatic resistance supplied by the 
inflated ventricles, which is the thing, and the sole 
thing, that ties the vvoice mechanically to the mind, 
and without which all other kind of teaching, all other 
kind of work, is virtually valueless, we have imme- 
diately following this the cross action of the two 
principles of generating sound. 

In the case of a tuning fork or a string we see the 
thing, and we know it as a simple generator; in the 
case of a pipe we see the thing, and we hear the result, 
and we know this as a simple generator acting in ac- 
cordance with ascertained law; but in the ease of 
voice the sound emiited (not the pitch of it, save in 
very small degree) is a Resultant dependent on the two 
principles conjoining in its production, The disregard 
or ignorance of this is the cause of the incompe- 
tence of most trainers. 

In the acceleration of the stream of breath by 








voluntary chest pressure we have the principle of all 
wind instruments. In the release of the lips in the 
letter P, of the tip of the tongue in the letter T, of the 
back of the tongue in the letter K, and of the false and 
true cords in the “ attack,” we have the principle of all 
string instruments, i.e., an elastic thing released in 
stagnant air. Now the letter H as before said is in- 
creased stream with friction; C, 8, F, are only the 
letter H in principle with backward push from semi- 
closed lips; the lips acting in these exactly as the false 
cords act in true laryngeal production, the false cords 
in the attack producing a laryngeal consonant, if I 
may so term it, in the same manner as the lips. There 
is a force in nature called “cohesion.” When two 
smooth moist surfaces are presse together, resistance is 
felt when we try to separate them; they stick together. 
This is the basis of the power (intensity of sound) of 
all simple explosives, whether a consonant or the shock 
of the laryngeal valve. It will readily be seen that 
the whole tendency of speech is to develope the stream, 
and the modification of the stream, so that in air, 
as in water, forms that otherwise would be sym- 
metrical become girded out of orderly shape, and 
are presented in bad form. This is noise. Then in 
the voice it is a question in starting which principle 
shall take precedence: whether the stream shall be the 
active thing coming into contact with passive resis- 
tance of solid matter, or whether the active thing 
shall be solid matter starting in a stagnant lake of air. 
It is shown that this latter produces the purest musical 
tone, so we accept this. Signor Garcia, when he laid 
down the laws ‘‘ Breath slowly and long,” and, ‘* This 
motion of the glottis is to be prepared by closing it, 
which momentarily arrests and accumulates the air in 
this passage,” unconsciously acquiesced in all that 
science goes to prove. By full breath the automatic 
contraction causes an equally diffused pressure; by 
momentarily arresting the air the automatic contrac- 
tion inflates the ventricles, condenses the air within 
them, and transfers the closure from voluntary to 
involuntary and mechanical power, and at the same 
time employs the principle of cohesion to create the 
greatest intensity of sound. But instead of thus 
training for strengthening resisting power, the modern 
school, if it may be honoured with the name, relies 
upon volitional force. Of course if the pressure can 
be kept up so as to supply air in excess of the escape, 
voice an be produced, but it is at an immense waste 
of producing power. The attempt to hide the errors 
of modern training is heard in the doubling of the word 
‘‘ Mighty,” in order to avoid the inevitable— 
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The second a ina rightly produced voice would be given 
by a nerve-energy acting against the imprisoned air. 
Finally, so far as this automatic valvular action is 
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concerned, it does not necessarily require a person to 
hear; given certain physical forms and effects and 
results of a quite certain nature must ensue. Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cook know this, and have applied 1t 
in “‘ Labial :” and the Principal of the Edgbaston Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum has applied the “coup de glotte” 
with startling effect in that Institution. 

The Maryland School Journal, printing on the Eduea- 
tion of the Voice, says, ‘* The proper use of the voice 
should be taught in connection with the pronunciation 
of the language. It is absurd to refer the shrill or 
nasal voice of many Americans to the effect of climate. 
Nasal voices are very common in some parts of Eng. 
land. Vocal habits are first and most easily caught 
by children, and unlearned with much difficulty by 
men ; yet, certainly, the voice being next to the brain 
the vehicle of the orator’s power, it should be forged, 
and shaped, and tempered with the same patience and 
craft as the chieftain’s sword. We are glad that this 
subject is at last forcing itself upon the attention of 
the Faculties of our colleges. There will probably be 
some difliculty for a while to come in finding competent 
instructors. The men who possess finely developed 
voices, and are thus able to give precept and example 
together, are rarely willing to relapse into pedagogues.” 

If to this we add that most possessors of finely 
developed voices owe the voice to accident, and so 
while giving example are unable to give precept, we 
see how difficult, how extremely difficult, it is to found 
a school of voice training worthy of man’s respect.* 


Cuartes Lunn. 





EARLY MUSIC-TEACHING. 


At the recent Social Science Congress at Cheltenham, 
a paper was read in the Art Department by Mr. Hullah 
on the question ‘* How can a sound knowledge of music 
be best and most generally disseminated ?” His opening 
observations are well worth reproducing. 

Mr. Hullah said that the English people were very 
badly off for amusements. Vocal music was the 
cheapest of all enjoyments, and instrumental music 
was but little more expensive. No music was so 
charming as that in which we ourselves took part. In 
order to havea general cultivation of music we must 
begin in the nursery and infant school. He would 
begin at the age of five. Nine out of ten English 
mothers and aunts could give the kind of first educa- 
tion he wanted. They could teach their children for 
ten minutes a day to imitate sounds and their duration. 
What did he mean by a musician? A musician was 
not of necessity a good practitioner on any instrument, 
or gifted with the inventive faculty. A good musician 
knew the effect of what he saw written, and could write 








* Voice setting, like arithmetic when understood, can be taught 
anywhere. When will the frantic fanaticism of rushing off to 
Italy pass away? A most promising voice with everything in its 
favour left me some years ago, and on my last visit to town was 
submitted me for an opinion, after upwards of two years utterly 
corrupt and mischievous training in Florence, a perfect wreck of 
its past self. 








down and describe what he heard. He could hear with 
his eyes, and see with his ears. The difficulties of 
musical study were often attributed to the notation of 
music, and not to the thing itself. He must express his 
entire disbelief in new notations, whose name, he might 
say, was legion. The difficulties of music could not be 
removed or in the slightest degree lessened by altering 
its signs. The ordinary musical notation was the 
clearest code of signs used for presenting any set of 
ideas to the human mind. He had not succeeded in 
forming even an approximate list of the projectors of 
new notations. Fifty years ago a Swiss writer collected 
a list of thirteen, and it was curious that only one of 
these was a German, the reason being that in Germany 
the people were more acquainted with music, and, 
therefore, more satisfied with its notation, also that 
the German Government had absolutely prohibited all 
attempts to meddle with the notation of music. ...., 
Mr. Hullah next dwelt on the advantage of learning to 
sing before learning to play. He ridiculed the recent 
statement of Sir George Bowyer that ninety-eight per 
cent. of the male population in England, and rather 
more of the female, could not sing. This gentleman 
could not have been to Laneashire, Yorkshire, Nor- 
wich, or South Wales. He (Mr. Hullah) was now in 
the midst of his annual inspection of Training Colleges, 
He had examined 1000 students, of whom not more 
than three, he doubted if more than one, could not sing, 
Even these rare cases of defect were explained by the 
students comiug from remote places where music was 
unheard, or from their parents for several generations 
having neglected the faculty. At present, music was 
not taught in elementary schools. Songs were taught, 
and though they might have a moral value, their 
musical value was less than nothing, because none 
found it so difficult to learn music as those who had 
long sung by ear. What hindered the progress of 
music in schools? In the last six years he had 
examined individually 10,734 students, and he could 
testify that two-thirds of them were competent to 
teach children to sing. This teaching must be en- 
couraged by payment, and must be controlled by com- 
petent inspection. For more than a year the Council on 
Education had had before them a scheme for providing 
this inspection. No one had hinted that this scheme 
was impossible or undesirable. but they did not think 
the time had come for an application to the Treasury 
for funds to carry it out. His conviction was that if 
the time had not come, it was imminent. 





SS 


THE LATE MR. PHELPS. 





The last of the old school of actors has gone to his 
rest. If Mr. Phelps was not a great actor in that 
school—like Edmund Kean, or the Kembles, or even 
Macready—he was the only one from whom the 
present generation could form an idea of the style 
and manner of those who had gone before him. To 
the “old playgoer” the loss of Mr. Phelps is irre- 
parable: but modern audiences adopt a different 
standard, and the colloquial manner of the day is 
preferred to the measured diction and stilted expression 
which was so long in vogue. Society has changed its 
tone, impassiveness is a rule of demeanour; and 
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on the stage strong manifestation of feeling is reserved 
for melodrama, or caricatured in burlesque. 

Mr. Samuel Phelps was born on February 13, 1804, 
at Devonport, where his father was a wine merchant. 
He received his education at the Classical School at 
Saltash, at which school was also educated his younger 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Phelps, for some time Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University. He was appren- 
ticed in Plymouth to a printer, with whom he served 
the usual term, and in 1821 came to London, where he 
for some time followed the occupation of a compositor. 
While thus engaged he imbibed a taste for the stage, 
devoted his leisure to amateur performances, and 
eventually adopted the theatrical profession. In 1828 
he made his first appearance in the York circuit as an 
actor ready to undertake any part assigned him by 
the management. In playing the small part of Tubal 
in the ‘* Merchant of Venice,”’ he was fortunate in attract- 
ing the attention of Edmund Kean, who played Shylock. 
Kean commended him, advised him to persevere, and 
he would make himself a name. And he did so. In 
1833 he was engaged by Mr. Watkins Burroughs as 
principal tragedian, but his inclination seemed to be 
for the lighter side of the drama, and he played leading 
parts in the old comedies with considerable humour. 
After four prosperous years at Belfast, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Inverness, his fame in the provinces as 
a Shakespearean actor was fully established; during 
this time also he had acquired that mastery of the 
Scotch dialect which he afterwards turned to so much 
advantage. In 1837 he was the recognized “ star” at 
the Exeter Theatre, and in consequence of his in- 
creasing reputation he was offered by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster an engagement at the Haymarket, where he 
made with great success his metropolitan début as 
Shylock, on Aug. 28 of the same year, following up his 
first impersonation with Othello, Hamlet, and Richard 
the Third. When Mr. Macready became in October the 
lessee of the Covent Garden Theatre, he secured the 
services of Mr. Phelps, who appeared as Jaffier to 
Macready’s Pierre in ‘* Venice Preserved,” and as Othello 
to the manager’s Iago. From Covent Garden he went 
with Mr. Macready to Drury Lane, where he remained 
until the close of that memorable lesseeship. When 
Macready retired, he said that Phelps was the best 
Shakespearean actor and scholar that he knew. 

In May, 1844, Mr. Phelps, in conjunction with Mr. 
T. L. Greenwood, commenced his famous “ legitimate ” 
campaign at Sadler’s Wells, which was _ gallantly 
fought out through a space of eighteen years, during 
which time thirty plays of Shakespcare were represented 
with a remarkable completeness that must have left 
many cherished memories in the minds of the playgoers 
of that period. Mr. Phelps not only performed Shake- 
speare’s plays here, but he created a Shakespearean 
audience. Disce aut discede was his motto; the Islington 
“gods” had to learn to appreciate Shakespeare and to 
behave themgelves, or to keep out of the theatre. On 


the retirement of Mr. Greenwood in September, 1860, 
Mr. Phelps continued the management of Sadler's 
Wells as sole lessee for two years. His subsequent ap- 
pearances at Drury Lane, the Princess’s, the Queen’s, 
the Gaiety, and other theatres, need not be distinctly 
referred to, and it only remains to add that his last 
engagement was at the Aquarium Theatre, in the early 
part of this year, when he played Richelieu. The 
services rendered by Mr. Phelps to the stage can 
scarcely be too highly estimated. Under the joint 
management, Sadler’s Wells presented an example of 
the true purposes to which a theatre should be devoted. 
The very comprehensiveness of the Shakespearean 
parts which Mr. Phelps embodied would suffice to show 
not only his varied talents but the wide range of his 
studies in the histrionic art. As Hamlet and Macbeth 
he impressed the audience as much as by his impersona- 
tions of Malvolio and Bottom the weaver, and his Sir 
Peter Teazle and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant must be 
numbered amongst the finest comedy-acting of recent 
date. That Mr. Phelps was not equally successful in 
all his Shakespearean impersonations must be admitted. 
Perhaps as good an instance as can be adduced of the 
actor’s failing and of his power, is his version of the 
part of Postumus in ‘* Cymbeline.” From beginning to 
end the spectator would feel that he saw a most un- 
likely Postumus; too heavy, too noisy,too demonstra- 
tive; and yet getting over the initial difficulty, and feeling 
that Phelps was Postumus, sympathy and admiration 
would overcome every other feeling. 

Mr. Phelps had suffered. from occasional illness 
during the last few months; but his indisposition did 
not assume a serious form till about a week before his 
death, when Sir William Jenner was sent for to 
consult with the local physicians. The utmost medical 
skill that could be called into requisition was soon 
found, however, to be of no avail, and on Nov. 6, at 
2.59 p.m., the veteran actor expired, at Anson’s Farm, 
Cospersall, near Epping, Essex, where he had been for 
some time residing for the benefit of his health. Two 
daughters and his youngest son survive him. 


The funeral took place on Nov. 13, in the Old 


Ground, Highgate Cemetery. It was numerously 
attended by the members of the theatrical profession, 
and notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
hundreds of gentlemen and ladies met the procession 
on its arrival at the entrance to the most picturesquely 
situated of all the London cemeteries. The cortége 
consisted of a hearse, and five broughams. In the 
first carriage were the Rev. Robert Phelps, Mr. W. M. 
Phelps, Mr. E. L. Phelps, and the Rev. R. P. Billings ; 
in the second Dr. Phelps, Mr. W. H. Goodair, Mr. W. 
H. Goodair, jun., and Mr. E. Phelps; in the third 
Mr. G. H. Haydon, Mr. J. Gurney, Mr. Plowman, and 
Mr. Charles Phelps ; in the fourth, Mr. T. Phelps, Dr. 
De la Cour, and Mr. Thomas Underwood; and in the 
fifth, Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, Mr. E. D. Davis, and 
Mr. R. H. Wyndham. Several private carriages 
followed, and the respect in which Mr. Phelps was 
| held was testified by blinds being drawn and shops 
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partially closed on the route of the procession. 
Amongst the personal and professional friends of the 
Jate Mr. Phelps assembled within the gates of the 
cemetery were Messrs. Horace Wigan, John Ryder, A. 
Raynor, Villiers, C. Lauri, Jonas Levy, Howard 
Russell, Charles Vandenhoff, H. Kemble, T. Swin- 
burne, David Fisher, Dillon Croker, Harry Cox, Marius, 
H. Conway, John Clayton, Flockton, Irish, &e. The 
coffin, the outer casing of which was heart of oak with 
massive mountings, bearimg upon the shield-shaped 
plate the following inscription :—‘* Samuel Phelps. 
Born, February 13th, 1804. Died November 6th, 1878,” 
and covered with winter flowers and immortelles, was 
taken into the church, where the service was read by 
the Rev. A. F. H Scholefield, chaplain, who also read 
the prayers at the grave. Here were gathered together 
a multitude of mourners for one who through life was 
held in general respect, both as an artist and a 
citizen. The coffin rests beside that of Mr. Phelps’ 
wife, who was buried in the same grave nine years 
ago. 





A DRAMATIC MUSICIAN. 


Mr. Charles Reade in making an appeal on behalf of 
the late Mr.JEdwin Ellis, depicts ‘‘a dramatic musician” 
with the usual force of his incisive pen. It would be 
an ungrateful task to attempt to separate the special 
appeal from the observations of permanent interest 
which accompany it, and we give as much of both as 
we can find space for, regretting our inability to print 
the whole. Mr. Reade commences as follows :— 


‘* There died the other day in London a musician, who 
used to compose, or set, good music to orchestral 
instruments, and play it in the theatre with spirit and 
taste, and to watch keenly the stage with one eye and 
the orchestra with another, and so accompany with 
vigilant delicacy a mixed scene of action and dialogue ; 
to do which the music must be full when the actor 
works in silence, but subdued promptly as often as the 
actor speaks. Thus it enhances the action without 
drowning a spoken line. 

‘ These are varied gifts, none of them common, and 
music is a popular art. One would think, then, that 
such ® composer and artist would make his fortune 
nowadays. Not so. Mr. Edwin Ellis lived sober, 
laborious, prudent, respected, and died poor. He was 
provident and insured his life ; he had a family, and so 
small an income, that he could not keep up the 
insurance. He has left a wife and nine children 
utterly destitute, and he could not possibly help it. 
The kindest-hearted Profession in the world—though 
burdened with many charitable claims—will do what 
it can for them; but I do think the whole weight 
ought not to fall upon actors and musicians. The 
man was a better servant of the public than people 
are aware, and therefore I ask leave to say a few words 
to the Public and to the Press over his ill-remunerated 
art, and his untimely grave. . . . . . 

“‘ Dramatic effects are singularly complex, and they 
cannot really be understood unless they are decomposed. 
But it is rare to find, out of the theatre a mind 
accustomed to decompose them. ‘The writer is con- 
stantly blamed for the actor's misinterpretation, and 
the actor for the writer's feebleness. Indeed, the 
general inability to decompose and so discriminate goes 











so far as this—You hear an author gravely accused by 
a dozen commentators of writing a new play four 
hours long. Of those four hours the stage-carpenter 
occupied one hour and thirty minutes. Yet they 
ascribe that mechanic’s delay to the lines and the 
delivery, when all the time it was the carpenter, who 
had not rehearsed his part, and therefore kept the 
author and the actors waiting just as long as he did 
the audience. 

‘““Where the habit of decomposing effects is s0 
entirely absent, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
the subtle subsidiary art of the able leader is not 
distinguished, and goes for nothing in the public 
estimate of a play. I suppose two million people have 
seen Shaun the Post escape from his prison by 
mounting the ivied tower, and have panted at the view. 
Of those two million how many are aware that they 
saw with the ear as well as the eye, and that much of 
their emotion was caused by a mighty melody, such as 
effeminate Italy never produced—and never will till 
she breeds more men and less monks—being played 
all the time on the great principle of climax, swelling 
higher and higher, as the hero of the scene mounted 
and surmounted? Not six in the two million specta- 
tors, I believe. Mr. Ellis has lifted scenes and 
situations for me and other writers scores of times, 
and his share of the effect never been publicly 
BOE. «5 5 6 * ee 

* T respectfully invite the Press over this sad grave, 
to look into these matters—to adopt the habit of 
decomposing all the complex effects of a theatre ; to 
ignore nobody, neither artist nor mechanic, who 
affects the public ; to time the carpenter's delays on a 
first night aud report them to a second; to time the 
author’s lines and report their time toa second; to 
criticise as an essential part of the performance the 
music, appropriate or inappropriate, intelligent or 
brainless, that accompanies the lines and action; and 
not even to ignore the quality and execution of the 
entr'acte rousic. A thousand people have to listen 
to it three-quarters of an hour, and those thousand 
people ought not to be swindled out of a part of their 
money by the misinterpretation of Italian overtures or 
by the everlasting performance of polkas and waltzes. 
These last are good musical accompaniments to the foot, 
but to seated victims they are not music, but mere 
rhythmical thumps. There is no excuse for this eternal 
trash, since the stores of good music are infinite. 

‘“ffthe Press will deign to take a hint from me, and 
so set themselves to decompose and discriminate, plays 
will soon be played quicker on a first night, and 
accomplished artists like Edwin Ellis will not work 
hard, live soberly, and die poor. Meantime I do not 
hesitate to ask the Public to repair in some degree the 
injustice of fortune. Millions of people have passed 
happy evenings at the Adelphi Theatre. Thousands 
have heard Mr. Ellis accompany ‘“ The Wandering Heir, 
and between the acts play his “ Songs without Words” 
at the Queen’s. Iask them to believe me that this 
deserving and unfortunate musician caused much of 
their enjoyment though they were not conscious of it 
at the time. Those spectators, and all who favour me 
with their confidence in matters of charity, 
respectfully invite to aid the Theatrical and Musical 
Professions in the effort they are now making to save 
from dire destitution the widow and children of that 
accomplished artist and worthy man.” 
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THE TEMPLE CHURCH ORGAN. 


This fine organ, originally built by Father Smith, in 
1684, has recently been thoroughly restored and re- 
constructed by Messrs. Forster and Andrews. This organ 
has much of historical interest connected with it. By an 
ordinance made in the year 1644, organs in churches and 
chapels had been commanded to be taken down; and 
during the sixteen years that elapsed between that date 
aud that of the Restoration, 1660, the English organ 
builders had been dispersed and compelled to work as 
ordinary joiners, carpenters, &c.,so that at the expiration 
of the time just mentioned, those previously engaged in 
that calling were either not surviving, or if so, had lost 
their expertness in their art. Inducements were therefore 
held out to encourage Continental artists to settle in 
this country. Among those who responded to this 
invitation were a German, Bernhardt Schmidt, with 
his two nephews, and John Harris, who had taken 
refuge in France daring the troublesome times, and 
his son Renatus, a young man of great ingenuity and 
spirit. Smith was at once engaged to build an organ 
for the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, which, being put 
together too hurriedly, did not quite fulfil all expecta- 
tions, but was nevertheless sufficiently admirable to lead 
to his being extensively engaged in other directions, 
as John Harris, who arrived a few months afterwards, 
was in no degree a match for him. In 1672, John 
Harris died, and his son Renatus then became a 
powerful rival to Smith. In the early part of 1683 
(according to the modern mode of reckoning), Smith 
appears to have been consulted respecting the erection 
of an organ to be set up in a gallery to be erected at 
the west end of a square portion of the Temple Church; 
but Renatus Harris, who resided in ‘* Wyne Office 
Court, Fleet Street,” and was therefore close upon the 
spot, made interest with the Societies and obtained 
permission to erect an organ on the south (Inner 
Temple) side of the Communion Table, and therefore 
at the end of the church opposite to that occupied by 
Smith’s instrument. The organs were ready by May, 
1684, and tested alternately and competitively, and it 
was not till 1687 or ’8 that the decision was given in 
favour of Smith’s instrument.* The cost to the two 
builders during the protracted trial haying been so 
great that they were, in the quaint language of a writer 
of the times—the Hon. Roger North,—both “ but just 
not ruined.” Smith’s organ originally consisted of a 
great, choir, and eeho organs. The latter was removed 
by Byfield towards the end of the last century, to make 
room for a swell; an improvement introduced subse- 
quently to the time of Smith and Harris.+ When the 
Restoration of this beautiful church was determined on 
about forty years ago, the organ of course could no 
longer be allowed to block up the centre arch between the 
square and round churches, and a chamber or transept 
was accordingly constructed for its reception, outside the 





* Almost the only kindly memory of the infamous Judge 
Jefferies arises from this competition: his influence is said to 
have secured a decision in favour of Smith. 

+ This organ and that in the chapel of the Foundling Hospita 
long had a reputation as being “‘ enharmonic ;” i.e. an attempt was 
made to modify the unequal temperament of the day by the 
addition of supplementary semitones: in neither instrument, 
however, was any great result attained, and the contrivance had 
fallen into disuse long before it was removed altogether. 








central triple-lancet window on the north side of the 
church. At this time the organ received several im- 
provements at the hands of the late J. C. Bishop, in 
whose firm the present Messrs. Forster, senr., and 
Andrews were at that time employed. The choir of 
singers at first sat in two rows in the gallery, which 
arrangement rendered it necessary for the organ to be 
placed so far back that its front stood some five or six 
feet within the recess. ‘The singers were, however, 
soon removed into more appropriate seats, provided for 
them in the body of the church. The handsome oak 
ease of the organ was after some years brought forward 
and placed in its present position in the church, which 
at once provided considerably more room than had 
previously been available when modifications or im- 
provements had been made in the internal arrangement 
of the instrument. Last year it was determined by the 
3enchers of the two Honourable Societies that this room 
should be taken advantage of; that their fine organ 
should receive the material advantage of this additional 
breathing and speaking room ; that the pipes should be 
thoroughly and perfectly repaired and restored; and 
that as many of the modern improvements in the way 
of new stops and mechanical appliances should be 
added as would render it a chureh organ of the highest 
excellence and completeness. The new work was in 
course of construction for nearly a year, and was in 
readiness for erection in the church, according to 
arrangement, at the commencement of the last Long 
Vacation. Of the former organ nothing remains except 
the pipes, bellows, and ease. The carrying out of this 
important work was entrusted to Messrs. Forster and 
Andrews, of Hull, the members of which firm took part 
in its removal and re-erection in 1842, and felt a special 
interest in the preservation of the instrument. 

The organ now has four Manuals—Great, Swell, 
Choir, and Solo organ, ranging from CC to G, and a 
Pedal organ from CCC to F; there are 49 sounding 
stops on the manuals, and eleven on the pedal; ten 
couplers, and nine composition pedals. Six organ- 
builders have been engaged on this instrument: 
Bernhardt Schmidt, 1664 ; Byfield, 1740 ; Bishop, 1842; 
Robson, 1856; Schulze, 1862; Forster and Andrews, 
1878. All are deceased except the firm who have just 
completed the restoration. ‘The organ was reopened 
at the first service after the.Long Vacation on Nov. 8, 
1878. 





MORE ABOUT MALIBRAN. 





A correspondent of the Brighton Guardian, from which 
paper we recently extracted some curious letters of 
Mdme. Malibran, contributes the following:— ‘‘ The 
very interesting letters you have published, written by 
Mdme. Malibran, recall her melancholy death, an 
event which threw a gloom over the whole musical 
world ; for it must be remembered that a few days 
before she expired she had been singing with une- 
qualled effect at the Manchester Musical Festival in 
oratorios given at the Collegiate Church and concerts 
at the Theatre Royal. It was at the latter place, after 
singing one of her most difficult songs, she became so 
thoroughly exhausted that she had to be immediately 
carried to her hotel, where she shortly afterwards 
expired. These particulars are well known; but 


| those I am now about to relate were given to me by 
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the Treasurer of the Theatre Royal, and I can vouch for 
his accuracy. The large easy chair in which Mdme. 
Malibran was carried from the theatre was afterwards 
brought to Liverpool, and for the production of the play 
of * Hicheliew’ it was newly upholstered and decorated 
asaseat for the Cardinal, and remained for several 
years in the theatre, going by the name of ‘ Malibran’s 
chair.’ The body of Malibran was solemnly interred 
on Monday, the 1st of October, in the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester. The funeral procession was 
most respectably attended by the principal authorities 
of the town, and, on the part of the management of 
the Theatre Royal, it was followed by a mourning 
coach containing Mr. Clarke, the manager of the 
theatre, and Mr. Charles Kean. Her remains were 
afterwards removed from the grave by permission 
from the Keclesiastical Court. ‘To effect this, the 
mother of Mdme. Malibran came to England, and, 
although at first she was opposed in the course she took, 
the persevering entreaties of the mother overcame the 
opposition, and she returned to the coutinent with the 
remains of her daughter.” 





MR. PHELPS AND “THE DUCHESS OF MALFI.” 





The following communication from Mr. R. H. Horne 
appears in the Athencum of November 16 :— 


‘* The memory of an actor is almost always confined 
to his impersonation of celebrated characters on the 
stage, the recorded traits of private life being generally 
few, and not always tending to enhance his or her 
fame in after years. But a good many generous and 
high-minded private acts of the late Mr. Samuel 
Phelps will long be remembered, and one of these I 
should wish to relate. Let me premise that I am 
about to refer to the period when the ‘ home of 
Shakespeare and the legitimate drama’ was at Sadler's 
Wells, during the management of Messrs. Phelps and 
Greenwood, now some eight-and-twenty years ago. 

‘* Having proposed a _ reconstruction of John 
Webster's tragedy of the ‘ Duchess of Malfi,’ to effect 
which the interpolation of several new scencs was 
absolutely necessary, I had an interview with Mr. 
Phelps on the subject. My design was accepted, and 
a few weeks afterwards the manuscript was forwarded 
to him. When we next met he addressed me in his 
habitually grave and saturnine manner, ‘ Mr. Horne, I 
need not tell you that we have here only local 
audiences for the most part, and Islington is not a 
large place. The greatest possible suecess here would 
by no means be of such value to you, as a dramatist, 
as if this tragedy were brought out at Drury Lane. 
Mr. —— has now got Drury Laue, and it is only right 
that I should say you had better make him the first 
offer. If he does not produce it, I will.’ Thanking 
him for this frank and generous advice, I made known 
iny business by a preliminary note to the then manager 
of ‘Old Drury,’ and was admitted to an audience. Mr. 
—— received me in his ‘ throne-room,’ standing upon 
a rich hearthrug, with his back to a blazing fire, 
having taken an attitude and air partaking of a great 
tambour major in mu/fti and a lofty auctioneer. I began 
to explain what [had done. ‘ Sir,’ said he, abruptly and 
pompously, ‘its production upon the stage is im. 
practicable. I know the tragedy very well, and it 
can't be done—quite impracticable.’ ‘ But,’ interposed 











the daring culprit, as I seemed to be, ‘ you have not 
seen it,’ meaning my reconstruction. Without noticing 
that idle remark, he continued, ‘I know the tragedy 
perfeetly well, and it is impracticable. Nothing can be 
done with it or for it.” And more to the same purpose, 
The manuscript was accordingly returned to Mr. 
Phelps. The tragedy was produced at Sadler’s Wells 
most carefully in all respects, Miss Glyn giving a 
powerful and nobly pathetic rendering of the Duchess 
of Malfi, and Mr. Phelps impersonating Duke Fer- 
dinand, her equally remorseless and (after her murder) 
profoundly remorseful brother. The tragedy was 
highly successful, and had a long rua for a local 
audience and at the period. Mr. Phelps subsequently 
produced my reconstruction of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘ Honest Man's Fortune’ (the orignal being in ten acts, 
i.e., two five-act plays), which had a run nearly equal 
to the ‘Duchess of Malfi.’ Both these dramas, with 
my numerous interpolations, were most generously 
treated by the leading critics of the day, and in a 
marked manner by the Athencum and the Times. I 
trust that I may be pardoned for these latter remarks, 
as my version of the tragedy has long been out of print, 
and the comedy was never printed at all.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The Baby's Bouquet. A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes 
and Tunes. Arranged and decorated by Watrrer 
Crane. The Tunes collected and arranged by 
L. C. Cut and printed in colours by Epmunp 
Evans. London: Geo. Routledge and Sons. 
1878. 


If there is nothing new in the musical portion of this 
book, considerable praise is due to the selectors of the 
rhymes and tunes for the Baby's Christmas Bouquet, 
which will serve to please children small and large not 
only at the end of December but all the year round. 
Old English favourites are supplemented by excerpts 
from French and German nurseries, in view doubtless 
of the polyglot attainments of all young children of the 
present day, whether under the auspices of the family 
governess, the middle-class school, or the National School 
Board so liberally supported by contented rate-payers. 
The tunes and rhymes, however, are probably the least 
attractive portions of the book, the pictorial embellish- 
ments — Mr. Crane’s decorations — being peculiarly 
attractive to young eyes, and likely to excite and gratify 
the juvenile taste for the grotesque. The realistic 
faculty is strong in the artist, as for instance when 
he depicts the Old Woman standing on nothing “ five 
times as high as the Moon,” engaged with her cele- 
brated broom in clearing the sky of cobwebs. The 
illustrations throughout are most humorous — they 
barely verge on caricature, and there is not a vestige 
of vulgarity. 

We have not seen the “ Baby's Opera” to which this 
book is announced as a companion. We are told its 
success has been great—and no wonder, if the merits 
of the works are at all equal. 
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A “MUSS.” 


The New York Music Trade Review, which is now cer- 
tainly the handsomest weekly musical paper in existence, 
contains the following illustration of a custom which, 
if common in Ameriza, has certainly no existence in 
England. We allude to the “ farming,” as it were, of 
a popular pianist by a firm of pianoforte-makers, who 
bind him to play only upon instraments of their manu- 
facture. Yet although English pianos are always 
allowed to stand or fall on their own merits, it is not 
impossible but some such ‘‘ muss” may occur here. 
However, here is the ‘ Review's” version of the 
American difficulty :— 


“There has been a muss, and the Marie Réze- 
Mapleson Concert Company no longer use the Steinway 
pianofortes. Weber is in ecstacies because they now do 
use his. George Colby and Alfred Pease are happy, as 
they have obtained an engagement which it appeared 
doubtful they would at the opening of the season. 
Ferdinand Dulcken, the pianist, has broken his contract 
with Mapleson, is wandering about New York with 
dishevelled hair and a rolling eye, and last, but by no 
means least, Miller, of Boston, has asserted himself, 
gained his point, and now feels like a Jersey rooster 
after a prolonged crow. Now as to the cause of the 
muss. Mr. Henry Mapleson, Jun., contracted with the 
Steinways to use their pianofortes exclusively during 
his concert tour. In return for this he was to receive 
their piano free of expense, with the services of a tuner 
and all his advance printing. Mr. Mapleson had also 
contracted, at a good salary, with Mr. Ferdinand 
Dulcken to act as accompanist and solo pianist. In 
Mr. Dulcken’s contract no mention was made of the 
pianoforte to be used, although it was pretty generally 
understood that a Steinway instrument was to accom- 
pany the party. Everything was lovely until Boston 
was reached, and here the muss began. About 4 p.m. 
on the afternoon of the first concert Steinway Hall was 
startled by a plaintive telegram from Dulcken which 
said, ‘I am to play on a Miller piano.’ Hereupon 
Mr. Tretbar rose in his wrath and telegraphed to the 
tuner, ‘If any but Steinway used at concert, contract 
broken; bring home the piano next train.’ This 
announcement evidently threw Mr. Mapleson into 
convulsions, as he replied: ‘Have sold concert 
thousand dollars to Hathaway and Pond. Miller has 
contract with Music Hall to use his piano ; cannot help 
myself.’ Mr. Tretbar was fully equal to the occasion, 
smiled and replied; ‘If Steinway not used, contract 
broken ; shall order piano home.’ That night Miller 
stuck to his rights, Dulcken played a Miller grand, and 
being in a bad temper played badly, while Mapleson 
went to bed to hatch up another scheme with another 
pianoforte maker. Next day the Steinway pianoforte 
and tuner returned, and so did Dulcken, who resigned 
his position. In this matter the principal blame must 
fall upon Mr. Mapleson, whose business it was to have 
notified all the parties to whom he sold concerts, or 
from whom he hired a hall, that he had a contract with 
Steinways to use their pianos exclusively. The Stein- 
Ways were right to insist upon their contract, and so 
Were the Millers to insist upon theirs. Why Dulcken 
resigned, Heaven only knows. His contract was with 
Mapleson, not with the Steinways. Surely he did not 








think his dignity injured by playing on a Miller piano ? 
We trust not, for the Millers are decent and kindly 
people, hold their own in the trade, pay their way 
honestly, enjoy a good reputation, and deserve it, for 
they make a reliable and meritorious instrument.” 


We can hardly think that either Steinway or Miller 
made much by the transaction which produced the 
“muss.” A rich firm of pianoforte-makers might 
easily provide against such a contretemps by first making 
a pianist aud then keeping him. ‘The latter would be 
the more difficult task: for although Warren the 
‘‘matchless ’ blacking manufacturer used to keep a 
poet on a very small stipend, the demands of a pianist 
competent to show off a big Broadwood, would make a 
serious charge on the most profitable trade, and would 
lessen the ordinary professional ‘fee,” as well as 
render impossible the full development of that great 
boon to the public, the Three Years’ System. So we 
may be thankful that no such practice is known in 
England. 


In reference to the above a letter appears in the 
following number of the “‘ Music Trade Review,” from 
which we extract the following :— 


“I trust you will extend to me the privilege of 
saying a few words in reply to your article entitled 
‘A Muss.’ During my engagement with the Marie- 
Roze-Mapleson Concert Troupe I acted in the capacity 
of solo pianist, accompanist, and, at times, as director 
of the orchestra. I have reason to believe that my 
efforts were satisfactory to the general public, which 
patronized their concerts, aud a letter from Mr. 
Mapleson shows pretty conclusively that we parted on 
the best of terms. In my career as pianist I have 
invariably used the instruments of my own choice. I 
have never fallen a victim to the prevailing fashion of 
accepting money from piano manufacturers for playing 
upon their pianos. The Roze-Mapleson Troupe had 
effected arrangements with Messrs. Steinway to use 
their piano in all concerts, and this arrangement suited 
me precisely, as I prefer them to all others. This is 
simply a matter of conviction with me. In Boston [ 
was to appear before a highly critical audience, and 
consequently a long and careful rehearsal was held in 
the morning, when I used the Steinway Grand, which 
was in fine order and had accompanied me on the whole 
trip. At the shortest possible notice I was forced to play 
my solos on a Miller piano, of inf: rior quality as regards 
tone, touch, and action, and the following reason was 
given to me: the Roze-Mapleson troupe was engaged 
by the Star Lecture Course, of Boston, and Mr. 
Miller pays for the privilege, that none other but his 
pianos are to be used at the entertainments given by 
the Star Lecture Course, and in that manner that 
instrument was forced upon me. In order not to 
disappoint the audience, and to oblige Mr. Mapleson, I 
used Mr. Miller’s piano under protest, and in order 
not to have to submit to further indignities of the 
same nature, I preferred to cancel my contract in a 
perfectly amicable manner, and with the consent of 
Mr. Mapleson. The whole matter was of no impor- 
tance whatever.—Yours, &c., 

‘¢ Ferpinanp DuLcKen.” 
Fr 4 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Edinburgh University 
Musical Society was held on Nov. 20 in the Music 
Class-Room, Professor Sir Herbert Oakeley, president 
of the society, in the chair. 

The President stated that the object of the general 
meeting was to indicate the Society’s constitution and 
regulations, the changes which might be desirable to be 
made during the winter, to give the financial report, 
and elect office-bearers. He referred shortly to the 
past life of the society, and mentioned the names of 
some of its prominent members. They had received 
special aid from the medical faculty, as a large pro- 
portion of members, most of their soloists, and nearly 
all their honorary secretaries, had been sons of Hippo- 
crates. Music and medicine might evidently be taken 
together with advantage to the patient, and this had 
been recognised from earliest times. Since 1867, with 
the exception of one year, an annual concert had taken 
place in March. These concerts had gradually im- 
proved and become very popular. No one, however, 
was more aware than their conductor of many defects 
in their performances. These were to be accounted for 
by the annual changes which occurred in the materiel of 
the chorus, and by the great disproportion of tenors 
and basses in this country, the basses being many and 
the tenors few. A hundred miles north of our “ grey 
metropolis,” at Aberdeen, the proportion of basses over 
tenors was much less. 

At the concert by the Aberdeen University Choral 
Society at which he had the honour of assisting last 
March, the students sang excellently a well-selected 
program, which included some stock pieces, Alma 
Mater, Gaudeamus, and “ Hearts of Oak,” arranged 
by Dr. Hullah. The chief differences of this society to 
theirs were, firstly, the larger and juster proportion of 
tenors; and, secondly, that a larger proportion of 
students joined the association than in Edinburgh. 
Out of some 630 students at Aberdeen upwards of 100 
were enrolled in the Choral Society, about one-sixth of 
the whole body. In Edinburgh, with 2351 students in 
1876-77, 236 joined them—a proportion of one-tenth. 
In comparing their society with foreign associations it 
must be borne in mind also that their society was in 
its infancy, that many students at German and other 
Universities abroad were excellent musicians on matri- 
culating, having perhaps studied as well as having 
heard the best music from childhood. They should 
not then be disappointed if their fluctuating body of 
deep-voiced students acquired sufficient knowledge to 
join in choral music to give pleasure to a mixed 
audience, and to retain that acquirement through life. 
Ilis distinguished colleagues had told them at former 
meetings how comparatively new a feature in student 
life here was choral music; they had told them how 
effeminate or even low a pursuit musical study or 
practice was only a few years ago considered; and 
that, if a student were associated with anything so 
wicked, he was supposed to be on the high road to ruin ; 
and they had been congratulated by those to whom he 
alluded on the improved state of things in these more 
enlightened days. ‘The committee had agreed to elect 
as an Honorary Vice-President of their Society the 
President of Aberdeen Choral Society—Dr. Struthers, 
Professor of Anatomy at that University. And as they 
were again this year honoured with the presence of the 
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Inspector of Musie and Training Schools, he would pro- 
pose that they should confer an Honorary Vice. 
Presidentship on Dr. Hullah. The number of students 
he said, in 1872 was 64; in 1873, 117; in 1874, 204; 
in 1875, 209; and the last three years respectively 227, 
236,225. Mr. Small, the hon. secretary, then submitted 
te financial statement, which was very satisfactory, 
Principal Sir Alexander Grant and Professor Mac. 
lagan, afterwards addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Hullah sincerely thanked the President for the 
handsome terms in which he had spoken of him, and 
the students for the cordial response they had given to 
the proposal that he should be elected honorary vice- 
president. He accepted the honour with the greatest 
satisfaction. Musical education in schools was very 
weak in England, and he feared in Scotland weaker. 
The people had an artistic feeling among them, but it 
was not nearly what it ought to be. Their methods 
of proceeding were atrocious as far as singing was 
concerned, and a great deal of it was in the hands of 
people utterly incompetent to carry it on. He trusted 
those who were brought up in that society would 
proceed to put things on a better footing, and on 
entering their professions to see that the children were 
taught songs and music as they ought to be. He 
concluded by urging on the students to attend the 
elementary class, even though they already had a 
knowledge of music. 

The proceedings were brought to a close by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley performing on the organ a march and 
a movement from one of Handel's concertos, followed 
by the National Anthem. 





Deata oF Miss Amy Snertpan.—An inquest was held on Nov. 
13 on the body of Miss Amy Sheridan, at Brighton. Two witnesses 
were examined, namely, Miss Matilda Morganti, with whom the 
deceased had been staying at 11, Broad-street, and the medical 
gentleman who was called in and saw the deceased just before she 
expired. It appeared that the deceased, who was thirty years of age 
had been on a visit to Brighton for about six weeks, and was taken 
ill on Nov. 9, when she complained of feeling sick and faint, and 
also of severe pain in the chest, but nothing serious being thought 
of she had no medical advice. She got better, and attributed the 
symptoms she experienced to a bilious attack. She was again 
seized in a similar manner, but after partaking of some coffee, re- 
covered again and went for a walk. Towards evening she hada 
relapse, and between six and seven o’clock her state became 
alarming. Calling Miss Morganti to her, she said she thought 
she was dying, and asked to be assisted to her bedroom. Having 
assisted to undress her, and given her a little weak brandy and 
water, Miss Morganti sent for Mr. J. K, Tuke, surgeon, who im- 
mediately attended, and found Miss Sheridan suffering intense 
pain in the chest, for which he prescribed. He visited her again 
in half anhour. She was still in great pain, and half an hour 
later, when the doctor was suddenly sent for, he found life extinct, 
There were no external appearances to account for death, conse- 
quently a post-mortem examination was made, when it was found 
that the heart was extensively diseased and that one of the larger 
blood-vessels had burst, causing an effusion of blood into the chest, 
which was the immediate cause ofdeath. In reply to the Coroner, 
Mr. Tuke stated that the disease was so extensive, and the internal 
hemorrhage from the ruptured blood-vessel so great that nothing 
could have been done to save her. This was the whole of the 
evidence that could be laid before the jury, as none of the 
relations of the deceased were in attendance, although they had 
been communicated with. The cause of death was, however, 80 
apparent, that it was thought useless to adjourn the inquiry, and, 
being perfectly satisfied with the opinion of Mr. Tuke, the Jury at 
once returnei a verdict to the effect that doath resulted from 
Natural Causes. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

At the forty-sixth annual general meeting of this 
Society the usual report was read, according to which 
the subscription list of the past season was fully up to 
the average. Reference was made to the successful 
production of Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Eyypt,” both music- 
ally and financially, and the members referred in very 
complimentary terms to the services rendered by Sir 
Michael Costa, who, from the first suggestion of the 
idea down to the moment of its successful realisation, 
gave unremitting attention to every point connected 
with the score ; and to his unceasing vigilance, coupled 
with his well-known musical ability and skill, must in 
a great measure be attributed this happy crowning 
point of the labours of the past season. The forty- 
seventh season commenced on Noy. 22 (St. Cecilia’s 
Day) with a performance of Mendelssohn’s “* Hymn 
of Praise,’ and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” The 
principal vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. 
Suter, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Bridson. 
The orchestra comprises the same highly skilled 
artists as in previous seasons. Mr. Willing is 
again at the organ, and Sir Michael Costa the 
conductor. The entry of the last-named gentleman 
was the signal for enthusiastic applause from band, 
chorus, and audience. There is little room for criticising 
the performance of such well-known works: excellence 
in orchestra and chorus may be taken for granted ; and 
the soloists named above can hardly fail in music 
familiar to them as ‘household words.” As a matter 
of fact the execution of the whole of the program was 
admirable, and if some of the solo parts were not quite 
equal to what we have heard before in Exeter Hall, it 
is the misfortune of the Society as well as of the public 
that it is impossible to replace at once the genius and 
experience of departed singers. Before the ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise” the National Anthem as arranged by Sir 
Michael Costa was sung: it was very coolly received 
by the congregation or audience. Probably surprise 
at the innovation kept them quiet, or perhaps ‘‘ God 
save the Queen” is too secular a composition to be 
welcomed or tolerated in diesem heiligen Halle. But 
allowance must be made for a first lesson in loyalty. 





ROYAL ALBERT HAIL, 


The Choral Society attached to this building com- 
menced their season on Nov. 7 with a performance of 
“Elijah,” under the direction of Mr. Barnby. The 
chorus-singing may be praised_or blamed according to 
the standard assumed for such a body of amateurs, who, 
by the bye, have now had eight years’ practice. Mdmes. 
Sherrington, Sterling, Misses Sinclair and Dones, 
Messrs. Rigby, Thornton, Smith, and Hilton were the 
soloists, and Dr. Stainer presided at the organ. For 
the 28th the “Creation” is announced, with Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor 
Brocolini. 





DR. HANS VON BULCW'S RECITALS. 


On Nov. 20, at St. James’s Hall, Dr. Hans von 
Biilow gave the first of two pianoforte recitals, and 
played the last five of Beethoven's sonatas, viz., Op. 
101,inA; Op. 106, in B flat ; Op. 109, in E ; Op. 110, 








in A flat; and Op. 111, in C minor. The exact dates 
of the above have never been settled, nor do we deem 
the matter of much importance. The five sonatas 
made up the program. Works like these appeal to a 
limited class of the public, while even many among the 
greatest lovers of Beethoven would be disposed to 
shrink from five such examples of him at once. The 
hall was not full, therefore, but the audience was, 
under the circumstances, a good one. Dr. von Biilow 
played without book, and made the recital a marvellous 
display of memory as well as a profound intellectual 
interpretation of the matter, The great pianist secured 
throughout the admiration of his audience, who were 
especially demonstrative at the close of the Adagio in 
Op. 106. The execution of this sonata (in B flat 
major) has generally been a crux for our greatest 
pianists, but it seemed no tax on the plfysical power of 
Dr. von Biilow. It would have been a grim joke if 
some of the audience, finding that they were well in for 
it, had determined to ercore the whole of Op. 106. 
The performance was as great a stretch upon the 
attention of the hearers as upon the physical and 
mental powers of the artist—who could hardly be 
invariably up to the mark. The example is not one 
for other pianists to follow, though there exist some 
few able to accomplish the task as readily as Dr. von 
Bilow. The audience sat patiently enough till the 
fourth sonata came to an end; but very many retired 
before the magnificent C minor began. Beethoven 
himself would not have tolerated such a proceeding. 
Kach sonata has a distinctive aim of its own; and to 
hear them played in succession must distract the mind 
of the most earnest listener. This comes from the 
pride of exceptional ‘ virtuosity,’ which places the 
executant above the composer. A single sonata of 
Beethoven's is enough for one program—that is, if it 
is to be listened to. 

Dr. von Bilow had previously performed the same 
feat at Berlin, and afterwards at Hambnrg: if he 
should be inclined to repeat it in London, or to 
astonish the metropolis with any similar coup, we 
would suggest a change of locale to the Islington 
Agricultural Hall, where in addition to his musical 
admirers he might secure the patronage of the crowds 
who cheered the walkers against time, and other 
virtuosi who have there striven for the unattainable and 
the undesirable. 

Dr. von Biilow’s second and last recital took place 
on Nov. 27. 








BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The first of Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts for the 
season was given at the St. James’s Hall, on Nov. 6. 
Mr. Sydney Naylor being the conductor, and the 
vocalists being the same as last year. There was the 
usual full room, the usual selection of good and popular 
songs, carefully and effectively sung, the usual demon- 
strations of delight from the audience, who had not 
the slightest room for complaint either as to quantity 
or quality ; the numerous encores in most cases bringing 
out songs in response which were not in the program. 
The most deserved successes were those of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mdme. Sherrington, and Mr. Santley. The 
London Vocal Union (under Mr. Walker) sang well, 
and Miss Bucknall played two pianoforte pieces instead 
of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, absent from indisposition. 
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At the concert on Nov. 18 the vocalists included 
those named above, with Misses Marriott, M. Davies, 
Messrs. McGuckin and Cecil Tovey. Miss M. Bucknall 
was again the pianist. 

At the third concert an enormous audience applauded 
or eucored almost every piece. Mr. Sims Reeves sang 
Blumenthal’s “ Message,” Bishop's ‘‘ My pretty Jane,” 
Balfe’s ‘“‘Come into the garden, Mand.” Mdmes. 
Sherrington and Antoinette Sterling, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley contributed songs 
more or less familiar, several of which were repeated. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, who had been unable through 
an inflamed finger to play at the previous concerts, 
appeared and performed Thalberg'’s “* Don Pasquale” 
Fantasia, and Sir J. Benedict’s “ Erin.” The London 
Vocal Union contributed the part-singing; and Mr. 
Sidney Naylor officiated as usual as accompanist. The 
same artists, with an equally attractive program, were 
announced for the fourth concert on Nov. 27. 

The snecess of Mr. Boosey’s Concerts, which have 
now been established some thirteen years, has given 
rise to a similiar sexies on Saturday evenings. This 
has not been considered a good night hitherto for 
musical gatherings, but an audience seems to be pro- 
curable for this peculiar form of concert. On Nov. 16 
the first item was a duet, ‘Guillaume Tell,” for 
harmonium and pianoforte, played by Messrs. J. M. 
Coward and H. M. Higgs: a cornet solo by Mr. 
Reynolds and a pianoforte solo by Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard were also announced, but Signor Tito Mattei 
took the place of the lady. The rest of the program 
consisted mostly of popular songs and ballads, sung by 
Misses Meason and Louise Butterworth, Mdmes. 
Sherrington, Osgood, Patey, and Nouver; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Rigby, Maybrick, and Clifford. A similar 
entertainment was given on the 23rd, and a Scotch 
Ballad night on the 80th, when an additional attraction 
was the band of the Scots Fusilier Guards. It is 
announced that these concerts are to be continued 
weckly until ebruary. 








MADAME VIARD-LOUIS' CONCERTS. 





The second series of these concerts began at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 26. The band 
consists of about ninety performers, including some 
of the most skilful instrumentalists of the day, and Mr. 
Weist Hill again fills the office of conductor. The 
following was the program:—Overture, ‘ Oberon” 
(Weber); Danse des Sylphes, fragment from ‘“ La 
Damnation de Faust,” for orchestra owe f Capriccio, 
for pianoforte, manuscript (Cherubini), Mdme. Jenny 
Viard-Louis ; Song (Henry Leslie), Miss Emma Thursby; 
Grand Symphony in D, Op. 73 (Brahms); Song, 
(Mozart), Miss Emma Thursby; Concerto, pianoforte, 
in F major (Hummel), Mdme. Jenny Viard-Louis ; 
Gavotte, (Bourgault-Ducoudray), first time; Fantasia 
Iispanola, for orchestra, (Gevaert), first time in 
London. 

Most important among the novelties is the capriccio 
for the pianoforte by Cherubini, which was presented 
by the composer’s son to Mdme. Viard-Louis, by whom 
it has been performed at Paris. The composition 
is long and elaborate, consisting, in addition to an 
introductory movement, of six principal divisions— 
* Allegro,” in A minor; ‘ Moderato,” G minor; 








“ Allegro,” C minor; ‘ Andantino,” E minor and 
major; “Adagio,” G minor; and “ Allegro,” C major. 
Each of these movements is distinguished by high 
genius and technical skill, in addition to bearing a 
strong impress of the composer's distinct individuality, 
The work, which presents many difficulties, was ex- 
celleatly played by Mdme. Viard-Louis, who gave the 
contrapuntal portions with clearness, and the senti- 
mental passages with expression. The Fantasia was 
unquestionably given, as stated in the concert-book, 
‘for the first time in London.” Hummel’s last 
pianoforte concerto (in F) is one of the works published 
after the composer’s death, and has been little heard. 
It contains in each of its three movements much of the 
grace by which Hummel’s pianoforte music is charac- 
terised, and abounds in “ brilliant” solo passages, in the 
execution of which he so excelled. In her performance 
of the concerto as in that of the fantasia Mdme. 
Viard-Louis was greatly applauded, having been re- 
called in both instances. Another quasi novelty was 
Brahms’s second symphony in D which had only once 
before been given in England, at the Crystal Palace, 
The symphony was admirably played, and each division 
was greatly applauded, the “ Allegretto ’’ being encored 
and repeated. Other novelties were the ‘‘ Gavotte ” for 
orchestra by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, of Paris, and a 
characteristic orchestral Fantasia on Spanish airs, by 
M. Gevaert, director of the Brussels Conservatoire. 
The ‘‘ Gavotte” pleased greatly, and was repeated. 
M. Gevaert’s Fantasia is very effectively scored; it 
illustrates seven national airs, in various keys and 
rhythms, and formed an agreeable close to the concert. 
Beside the works already specified, the overture to 
« Oberon” was splendidly played at the beginning of 
the concert, and was followed by the fanciful ‘‘ Danse 
des Sylphes,” from Berlioz’s “« La Damnation de Faust,” 
which was encored. The two vocal pieces were sung 
by Miss Emma Thursby with great brilliancy of voice 
and execution. The bravura air in ©, for Constanze, 
in Mozart's ‘“ Seraglio” was intended for a singer 
possessed of a high soprano voice. In this air and in 
the Romance, “ In my pleasant land of France ” (from 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s “* Holyrood”), Miss Thursby proved 
her thorough command of the apper register. She was 
greatly applauded in each instance. ; 

At the next concert, on Dec. 17, axe to be introduced 
a ‘*Rondo Scherzoso” for orchestra, by F. Corder ; 
a symphony by Hermann Goetz (composer of ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew”); the Ballet music from Cheru- 
bini’s last opera “ Ali Baba,” and an Ouverture 
Dramatique, by the late Georges Bizet. 

~ 
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CONCERTS. 


The pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind gave a concert at St. James's 
Hall on Nov. 19. There was an excellent program, in- 
cluding Beethoven’s C minor symphony, and a Ballad 
for orchestra, ‘* Der Sangers Fluch,” composed by Dr. 
Bilow. This is a musical interpretation of Uhland’s 
poem, and whether taken in connexion with the story, 
every incident of which is illustrated, or merely as 
abstract music to which the hearer may attach his own 
meaning, it is a clever, varied, and interesting work. 
Liszt's ‘* Danse Macabre” was also in the orchestral 
program ; the pianoforte part capitally played by Mr. 
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Fritz Hartvigson ; and the blind Prince Alexander of 
Hesse played Beethoven’s Romance in F, Op. 50, with 
orchestral accompaniment: the youthful artist display- 
ing considerable feeling. Besides conducting the 
whole performance Herr Von Biilow played Beethoven's 
sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and made a great 
impression. In the vocal selection were part-songs by 
Franz and Sterndale Bennett, and Niels Gade’s 
Spring Funtasia, the pianoforte played by Master 
Schwier. There was a capital band of some eighty 
performers, led by Herr Carl Deichmann, and every- 
thing went well. ‘The concert drew a full and fashion- 
able audience, and much sympathy was felt for the 
pupils of the institution for whom music was to be a 
means of maintevance. 

Miss Kate Lyons, a young pianist from the Royal 
Academy of Music, gave her first concert on Nov. 16 
at the Langham Hall. The young lady was assisted 
by Miss Helen d’Alton, Miss Orridge, Miss Giulia 
Warwick, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and Signor Monari. 
Rocca, and Miss Gabrielle Vaillant was the solo 
violinist. The conductors were Mr. F. H. Cowen and 
Mr. Eaton Faning. 

The Brixton Choral Society (conductor, Mr. William 
Lemare) gave a concert at the Angell Town Institution 
on November 27, when Dr. Stainer’s Sacred Cantata, 
“The Daughter of Jairus’’ and Haydn’s First Mass 
(with orchestral accompaniment) were performed. The 
vocalists were Miss Laura Clement (pupil of Mr. W. 
Lemare), Mr. Alfred Kenningham, and Mr, Charles E. 
Tinney. During the performance of Dr. Stainer’s 
Cantata the organist to the Society, Mr. John Harrison, 
resigned his seat to the composer. 

Mdlles. Felicia and Victoria de Bunsen gave a soirée 
on Nov. 14th, at their residence, Manchester Street. 
The pianoforte performances of Malle. Felicia, and the 
Swedish Songs of Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen were among 
the most agreable features of the evening. Other well- 
known artists assisted, and Mr. Oberthiir played 
several of his admired compositions for the harp. Sir 
Julius Benedict and Signor Labboccetta accompanied 
the vocal pieces. 

That accomplished violoncellist, Mr. Walter Pettit, 
gave an evening concert, on Nov. 16, in the Royal 
Academy Concert-room. The program included works 
by Braga, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Saint-Saens, Macfarren, Wesley, Svendsen, &e. Mr. 
Pettit was assisted by Messrs. F. Archer and A. 
Bunnett, at the organ; Miss Richards, at the piano- 
forte; and M. Szcepanowski, viola; Misses Brand, 
Orridge, and Lamb, and Mr. Seligmann. The concert 
was very successful. 

Miss Emily Mott, vocalist, gave an evening concert 
on the 28rd inst. in St. George’s Hall, assisted by her 
sister, Miss L. Mott, (pianist), Mdme. Patey, Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss A. Ross, Messrs. Shakespeare, J. Child, 
W. Clifford, and the Lyra Glee Union. 

Miss Emma Barnett, sister and pupil of Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, the composer, will give a pianoforte recital in 
the Langham Hall on Dee. 4. 








Sr. Pavi’s Cataepran.—A special service will take place on the 
second Tuesday in Advent (Dec. 10), at seven o’clock, at which 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” will be sung by the Cathedral choir, 
accompanied by the organ. No tickets for admission will be 
required, the dome, nave, and transepts beirg open as on Sundays. 
The practice of the new bells will be monthly, and not weekly, as 
previously announced. 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


These concerts are continued with uninterrupted 
success. When they were first started they were any- 
thing but popular, and Mr. Arthur Chappell had to 
create his audience. Nor did he stop here: he has since 
educated them to appretiate and enjoy the musio he 
provides. And he has done even more than this: 
having created and educated a large body of patrons, 
he continues to keep them, and herein shows the 
greatest skill of the entrepreneur. The concerts proceed 
on the old lines, with just sufficient of the new and the 
sensational in the programs and their interpreters to 
keep up the interest. 

At the Saturday Concert on November 16, tho 
selection included Mozart’s Quintet in D major, 
Beethoven's pianoforte Sonata in A major (Op. 
101), and Schubert's pianoforte Trio in FE flat. 
Each work was a capital specimen of the 
master. The Sonata is a very interesting work, and 
more generally appreciable than some of Beethoven's 
abstruser compositions. It was capitally performed 
by Mr. Charles Halle. The Trio was played by Mr. 
Halle, Signor Piatti, and Mdme. Neruda; Mr. Hann 
and Mr. Zerbini taking the violas in the Quintet. 
Miss de Fonblanque was the vocalist, and sang a 
beautiful canzonetta, ‘‘ Tre giorni. son che Nina,” 
by Pergolesi, and Gounod's air “ O that we two were 
Maying.”’ 

The concert on Nov. 18 presented special attraction, 
Dr. Hans von Biilow being the pianist. It opened 
with Beethoven’s Quartet in D Major (Op. 18), after 
which came Schumann’s Fantasia in C (Op. 17) for 
Pianoforte, played by Dr. Hans von Biilow; Schubert's 
Rondeau Brillant in B Minor (Op. 70) for Pianoforte 
and Violin (Mdme. Neruda}; and a Pianoforte Trio 
in G Minor by Hans von Brousart, played here for the 
first time. The vocalist was Mrs. Davison, an 
American soprano, who gained deserved applause in 
Sullivan’s ‘ Orpheus with his lute,” and Rubinstein’s 
“Du bist wie eine Blume.” With Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, Dr. von Biilow, Signor Piatti, MM. L. Ries, 
and J. Zerbini, it is impossible that the music could have 
had a better rendering. The ‘ Rondeau Brillant ” of 
Schubert, for violin and piano, fairly electrified the 
audience, who also showed their appreciation of the 
‘‘ Trio in G Minor ” of Hans von Brousart, dedicated to 
the eminent pianist who introduced it. The Trio is in 
the “‘ advanced ” school, and its reception was greatly 
due to the playing. 

On Noy. 28 the program included Rust’s violin 
sonata in D minor, played by Mdme. Norman Neruda, 
Schumann's piano quintet in E flat, with Mdme. 
Montigny-Remaury ; Mozart's string quartet in OC, 
and Beethoven's sonata in A, for piano and violoncello, 
by Mdme. Montigny-Remaury and Signor Piatti. The 
vocalist was Mdlle. Helene Arnim. 

On Nov. 25 the program included Beethoven's 
‘‘ Moonlight”? Sonata, played by Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury ; the pianoforte trio in F, of M. Saint-Saens, 
and Schubert's string quartet in C, Op. 164, with 
Mdme. Norman Neruda. The vocalist was Malle. 
Redeker. 

Malle. Janotha is to be the pianist at the Saturday 
concert on Nov. 80. 
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Committee : 
PROFESSOR G. A. MACFARREN, Chairman. 


JOSEPH BARNBY, Esq. HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
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W. G. CUSINS, Esq. CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 
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In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourabie distinction he had obtained in his 
profession will be an additional reason to urge your kind co- 
operation in this labour of love for those left to mourn his loss. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invi,ed, and those ladies and gentle- 
men desirous of assisting the Committee in furtherance of this 
object are requested to forward their donations to the 


Honorary Treasurers : 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street. 


JOUN GILL Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
HENRY QUY, Hon, Secs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, } 84, New Bond Street, W. 


Che Mrehestra. 


ANNWAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7:. 


Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s, 6d. 


$d. a line after. 


*.* P.O. Gepgns im Favour or J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hicu-Hotsory, W.C. 
Orrice For SupscrirTIONS AND ADVERTIREMENTS, 
Swit & Co,, Newron Street, Hicit Hotznorn, W.C. 


Acents ror THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 





Tak TRADE MAY ALSO BB SUPPLIED By HAYES & Co., 17, Hgenristra Sraegt, 
Covaest Garpgss ; SCRUTTON, 11, Lirtts Magisoroveg Staeger. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stcpext.—The organ cannot imitate an orchestra, but a good organist with a 
fine instrument may give a very satisfactory rendering of orchestral works. 

Lanoo.—We know nothing of the institution or of its founders and pro- 
moters; and we do not eare to inquire into or criticize their motives. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire ; there is plenty of work to be done, and the ser- 
vices of ‘‘irregulars”’ are not seldom of great value, 

B.—The relationship is that of brother and sister. 


Joun Jonzs,—It is quite possible that singers may adopt Mr. Ellis'’s Glossic ; 
we don’t think any one else will. 


J.B. 8.—We believe that the singing-men or vicars-choral are all Priests in 
Orders. The case is quite exceptional. 








Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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CHARITY. 


Our paper this month contains two appeals to the 
benevolent: one enforced by the nervous eloquence of 
Mr. Charles Reade, the other by a simple statement of 
facts, coupled with the personal recollections of those 
by whom and to whom the appeal is made. In the 
one case we lament the loss of a life of great promise 
—of an estimable individual who might fairly hope for 
along career of professional usefulness, and whose 
personal qualities had endeared him tv numerous 
friends, who will doubtless be anxious to help those 
for whom he had not time to provide. In the other case 
a professional career of perhaps greater responsibility, 
but which by the many was unseen or unappreciated— 
which required high general accomplishments and 
constant hard work, has terminated without the 
possibility of any provision being made for the future. 
The worker obtained a bare subsistence for himself 
and his family. His own need is over, but his widow 
and her nine children demand in the shape of bread 
for themselves some recognition of the labours of the 
departed husband and father. The musical and 
dramatie professions are always foremost in the work 
of charity for whomsoever it is asked: and their 
members have a special claim upon the public. That 
this claim will be fully recognized in the cases of Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Wadmore we feel assured: and that 
attention has only to be ealled to the cases and 
necessities of the families of both gentlemen to ensure 
a hearty response. 











THE LAST “THEATRICAL CASE.” 


The Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice has been the scene of a great scandal. We 
allude to the case of Rousby versus Bandmann, which 
occupied two whole days of most valuable time,—the 
Lord Chief Justice, counsel, and jury being occupied se 
long in deciding a ease, which, had it not been a 
‘‘ theatrical case,” would have been settled in a police 
court in as many hours. We have no idea of discuss- 
ing the relative merits of the plaintiff and defendant. 
The brawl in the first instance was not creditable to 
either party: nor was the subsequent conduct of either 
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calculated to win sympathy from any but from the most 
partial of friends. ‘The contention should have ended 
on the stage where it began: an apology or an expla- 
nation, or the good offices of a bystander might easily 
have put all te rights. But no, the eyes of the world 
were or would be upon them, and so the silly fracas 
was brooded over and discussed, and finally a grand 
dénouentent was attained in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Herr Bandmann and Mrs. Rousby had fought out their 
quarrel in good company : for two whole days they had 
been before the world as represented by judge and jury 
and spectators and reporters; there was the “stern 
judge,” who had to comment on this ‘most painful 
case,” which involved such tremendous issues: and to 
instruct the jury how they might best decide whether a 
bruise received by a lady was caused accidentally or 
with intent by the hand of a gentleman and an actor in 
the heat of altercation. The verdict ran on all-fours 
with the celebrated one in the books of ‘‘ Not guilty, 
but sarved him right ;” and the scene that followed was 
about as impressive as at that trial by jury immortalized 
by Mr. Sullivan’s music. Husband and wife embracing, 
and gesticulating their thanks to the demonstrative 
specials in the box ; the crowd in court enthusiastically 
cheering, and ladies hysterical or fainting ; the officials 
of the court trying to restore order, the “‘ stern judge "’ 
in the background—where was the lime-light, and the 
red-fire, and the curtain ? But the demonstration did 
not pass without rebuke. The address of the judge to 
the auditors who made a bad return for the privilege 
they had enjoyed of hearing so amusing a trial gratui- 
tously, reminds one of the horror of a manager who 
finds his “‘ paper” audience using their judgment, and 
damning the piece they were specially instructed to ap- 
plaud. There is a ludicrous side to the trial, but it is 
melancholy to reflect on the waste of time and talent ; 
and though self-importance may be gratified by the 
opportunity afforded for display, the result attained is 
no counterbalance to the scandal that such waste is 
possible and lawful, under the presidency of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. We hope it will be long 
before we have such another “ painful case.” 








MUSIC OF THE DAY. 


It is the custom with the aged to depreciate, and 
with the youthful to extol the work of to-day: the 
sexagenarian Jlaudator temporis acti remembers the 
feelings of his youth, and adheres to them; but the 
youthful optimist will in his turn become the grumbler 
who sees no good but in reminiscence, and acknow- 
ledges no progress but decadence. But all Art is 
progressive, and if any branch of it lose in majesty and 
simplicity, it changes most probably with the general 
manners of the time. Some branches of Art— 
Sculpture, for instance—have the advantage of reference 
toa certain standard of excellence ; but opinion here is 
capable of modification by circumstances; and it is 





difficult to believe that the most cultivated society of 
intellectual Hottentots could ever properly appreciate: 
the works of Phidias. Ugly or deformed races will not: 
admire beautiful sculpture; and ears untaught and 
untrained will either hate all music, or love some svclr 
abomination as the bagpipes. In music we have the 
aged grumbler and the youthful enthusiast, both few in 
number, in the van and rear of the art-world ; but the 
masses between the extremes either have no decided 
opinions, or do not care to express them. They “ take 
the good the gods provide them ;” they live in the 
present, indulge in no vain regrets for past excellence, 
and if they know the word ‘“ excelsior,” leave its 
realisation to the future. These folks will find respect 
for the philosopher, and admiration for the virtuoso ; 
but they live and move in an atmosphere of self- 
satisfaction. They are perfectly sincere in their 
negative belief, and -care little either for what they 
have lost in the past or for what they may gain in 
the future. They take their music as they take their 
meals; their ears and their palate are alike contented 
with present and passing enjoyment. But they have 
the weakness of affecting a love for Art, and the universal 
affectation enables each to keep the other in counte- 
nance. Of such persous is composed the Musical 
Society of our own country, and their feelings influence 
the work of the art-purveyors of the day—the work of 
composers, publishers, and executants. 

Admitting that England is not a musical nation— 
a fact with which we are so often reproached—we think 
that at the present day few persons—native-born or 
foreigners—will deny that there is a good deal of music 
in England. And England, moreover, breeds and 
educates a good many musicians, and she imports an 
immense aggregate of the foreign article. As a rule, 
England starves her native musicians, while she 
lavishes all her favours on the foreigner. We should 
be the last to deny that in many cases foreign 
genius and ability deserve all the recognition they 
obtain; but the instances are rare in which British 
talent obtains the recognition it deserves from those 
who ought to be the first to recognise it—their own 
countrymen. The English public—notwithstanding 
the vast diffusion (and dilution) of musical knowledge, 
cannot trust itself: it does not possess the discrimination 
nor the temperament to love music for its own sake. 
It forsakes the worship of true Art, and seeks after 
Idols ; and becomes the voluntary slave of a dozen 
publishers or impresarii, of a dozen artists, and—last not 
least—a dozen critics. This musico-commercial trinity 
rules the British public absolutely; and though its 
action is never ostentatious and muy be often unexpected 
or unknown, it is none the less certain. And it is well 
for the public that they are so ruled, for an indifferent 
government is better than none at all, a despotism is 
better than anarchy. 

We have thus a large public who have money to 
spend and leisure to occupy, who are persuaded some- 
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how or other that they have a taste for music, and who 
while seeking chiefly for amusement, are not unwilling 
also to be considered connoisseurs and patrons of Art. 
And how admirably are all these catered for! Those 
who visit the * Popular” Coneert, if they cannot 
appreciate the music, or discover a difference between 
Op. 50 of Mozart and Op. 2 of Brahms, will find in the 
program analysis all kinds of information historical and 
critical, which will place them on a level with the 
cultivated aud sympathetic musician, whose delicate 
organization receives and reciprocates the impression of 
every sound. They go home flattered, and fancy them- 
selves exceptional instances of musical endowment. 
And so with the great orchestral and choral gatherings, 
and even with the humbler but more attractive ballad 
concerts. Are not the public being educated too ? have 
they not been known to hiss a song, not because it was 
bad or badly sung but because it was a “‘ shop ’’ song ? 
Witness the demeanour of an audience at a promenade 
concert : countenances expressive of awe and delight 
for Beethoven or Raff, ‘ tip-tilted” moses for the 
quadrille or the operatic selection. Of the education 
derived from Nigger minstrelsy, we will say nothing: 
nor can any good be expected from art in connection 
with the abominations of the music hall. 

Leaving the concerts, let us take a glance at the mu- 
sic of the home. There the improved taste of the day 
is chiefly shown. The severely musical family of course 
restricts its members to “ the great, the noble, and the 
true” works of the “ classical’ composers; but even 
tlhe ordinary folks who delight in a song or a pianoforte 
piece are careful to avoid exclusive triviality. ‘Lhe 
family repertoire will contain doubtless plenty of new 
songs, and dances, and part-songs, and transcriptions, 
and show pieces; but does it not also include Mozart 
and Beethoven a la Litolff, and Standard Operas, and 
all kinds of works by musical purists. These things 
evidently are prized—clean and often uncut they enjoy 
a dignified repose on the shelves; while the music of 
the day is treated contemptuously, played from, dogs’- 
eared, torn, and worn. Do the musical public, then, 
exercise their own will, or are they merely the puppets 
of the Powers we have alluded to ? 





NOTES, 





A serious accident occurred on Wednesday evening Nov, 27, 
to Mr. Gye, the lessee of the Royal Italian Opera. He was out 
with a party shooting on Lord Dillon’s estate at Dytchley Park, 
and while handling a friend’s gun received the contents in his 
side, Mr. Gye is progressing favourably, but, owing to the serious 
nature of his wound, it was thought necessary to summon Mr. Bar- 
nard Holt from London, as well as Mr. F. Symons from Oxford. 





We regret to announce the unexpected death of Mr. John Loft- 
ing Wadmore, one of the most promising of English singers. On 
October 30, although suffering from slight indisposition, he sang 
at the Dome at Brighton, and the following evening he took part 
in the Promenade Concert at Covent Garden. The next day, Fri- 
day, he was seized with illness, which terminated fatally on Nov 
4, tothe infinite sorrow of his wife and all the friends to whom he 








had endeared himself by his amiable qualities. Mr. Wadmore 
was in his thirtieth year. 





The anniversary of Mendelssohn's death (Nov. 4) was observed 
at Berlin by a performance of his ‘‘ Elijah,” by the Higher Schoo 
of Music ; while “ St. Paul’’ was given by the Stern’sche Gesang. 
verein, the new director of this society, Herr Max Bruch, conduct. 
ing for the first time. 





Wagner's ‘‘Siegfried ” has been produced at the Vienna Opera. 
house; there remains only the Gétterdimmerung to complete the 
cycle of the Nibelungs on the lyric stage of the Austrian capital. 





A new opera by Johann Strauss is being rehearsed at the 
Theatre An der Wien; it is to be produced in December. 





A new nationality bas been added to the operatic personnel by 
the success of an African vocalist at Her Majesty’s Opera. Malle. 
Ambre, who snstained the leading character in ‘** La T'raviata,” 
was born at Oran, in Algiers, her parents belonging to a di. 
tinguished Moorish family, highly regarded at the Court of th 
late Emperor of Morocco. It was an accomplished musica 
family, and the young Emilie early showed proofs of her skill, ond 
received instruction in the vocal art from an able professor. He 
first public appearance was at the Royal Opera of the Hague, four 
years ago, where she elicited praise from every quarter. Sho 
subsequently accepted an engagement for three years at the 
Thé&tre Ventadour, in Paris, where she made her début six 
months since as the herione, of ‘‘La Traviata,” at once 
obtaining the suffrages of connoisseurs; and as the season 
approached its close, ‘* Aida,” with Mdlle. Ambre as the heroine, 
was performed no less than twenty nights in succession. London 
has now endorsed the opinion of Holland and France concerning 
this gifted African. 





Sir Robert Stewart has realised enough by his last series of lec- 
tures to pay for another window in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. A 
former one from the same source was devoted to Sir Join 
Stevenson; the new one, as we have announced, will be in 
memory of Balfe. We offer no opinion on the design, which is 
thus described ;—‘‘ It is most refined in character and artistic in 
conception, presenting Erin as a female figure leaning on an Irish 
harp, and weeping over the bust of Balfe. The likeness is very 
striking, and the adjuncts and surroundings are well thought out. 
Of no little interest is the fact that the harp in the library of the 
College, from which the design is taken, is known to be a thou- 
sand years old.” We wonder what Balfe himself would have 
thought of such a memorial, 





The third season of the North Kensington Musical Evenings for 
Gentlemen commenced on Noy. 23. The London Vocal Union, 
under the direction of Mr. Fred. Walker, appear during the 
series with several vocal and instrumental soloists, Ladies may 
attend the last concert, when tobacco will be dispensed with. 
These concerts, with their excellent glee singing, are very sociable 
and very enjoyable. 





The Morning Post states that it has been finally determined 
that the works at the new opera-house on the Thames Embank- 
ment, which have been at a stand for more than two years, are to 
be actively resumed, and the building completed for its original 
purpose in time for the opera season of 1880. 





Mr. William Callcott, a highly-skilled musician, expired on 
November 6, at his residenee, Gravesend, at the age of seventy- 
eight. Mr. Callcott was more than half a century ago recognised 
as the principal violinist in the orchestra of the King’s Theatre. 
He subsequently became musical director at the Adelphi, the Olym- 
pic, and Astley’s, where he composed for Ducrow the well-known 
‘* Statue Music.” He was also the author of the imusic to some 
popular melodramas. The deceased was the father of Mr. 
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William Callcott and Mr. Albert Calleott, the well-known scenic 
artists, 

The Atheneum states that the first lyric drama ever produced 
in Uruguay was brought out on the 14th of September Jast at 
Montevideo, by Setior Tomaso Giribaldi, entitled “ Parisina.” 
The Montevideans recalled the composer twenty-three times. 


Herren Hans Richter and Hermann Franke intend to give next 
May three concerts in St. James's Hall, The band will number a 
hundred and ten— presumably Germans—and the principal singers 
are to be chosen from the German opera-houses. Beethoven’s 
symphonies and Wagner's latest compositions are to be well 
represented. 

Dwight’s ‘* Journal of Music” will change its publication with 
the new year. John S. Dwight will still edit it, and four gentle- 
men are named as his assistants. We may expect therefore a 
little more original matter, and a little less of translations from 
the German and of English reprints, 


One might have thought that “‘ the Poet Bunn” had gone to rest 
with his poetry, which was not very highly valued in his life-time. 
He seems however not likely to be altogether forgotten, for the 
words of two songs he wrote for ‘“* Varitana”’ are made tlie 
foundation of an attack on Messrs. Hutchings and Romer, who 
having bought the music at a high price naturally imagine that 
a song is no song without the words. So Mr. Adams is to the fore 
agiin, and there are lots of legal arguments pro and con, and 
nothing is decided but that the question is to be put into such 
shape that a jury may be able to decide it. We may thus get a 
verdict according to common sense: but the misfortune is that 
the decision will only affect the one case—and the whole subject 
will be re-argued whenever the next dispute arises. 


Concerning the Paris Exhibition Professor Hlla writes thus 
to the Athencum:—‘‘The last of the grand _ international 
exhibitions of London, Vienna, and Paris has now come to an 
end. As frequently remarked, the musical art, from such mixed 
gatherings of nations as are invited to exhibit their compositions 
and national styles of music, in reality gains nothing. As to the 
exhibition of new and improved musical instruments, there has 
been no more important and universally adopted novelty than the 
repetition-touch of the grand pianoforte, which obtained for 
Erard the grand medal in London, 1851. No advance, either, 
upon the numerous inventions and improvements of brass 
instruments patented by M. Sax, the Belgian. The metallic 
frame, and mode of adjusting the strings on the American 
instruments obtained a prize in Paris, 1867. All these newly- 
invented instruments quickly became popularized on being 
selected for performance by the most celebrated executants of 
Europe before they were exhibited to the general public, The 
performances at the Trocadéro are now all forgotten, and means 
must be found to remedy the acoustic faults of the Palace, for the 
echoes are even worse than those of the Albert Hall. After the 
fatigue and excitement of visits to the Exhibition, I was all the 
more delighted to hear an admirable orchestral concert of M. 
Pasdeloup. I should rejoice to witness an English audience of 
4000 or 5000 sitting attentively listening to and judiciously 
applauding two hours of orchestral music by Haydn, Beethoven, 
Gounod, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein. Strange, tco, is it, that 
whilst the blasés musicians are seeking to introduce modern works 
of inferior writers, the three orchestral institutions of Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg have inaugurated their season with g 
symphony of Haydn.” 


Tho Orchestral Committee of the Birmingham Musical Festiva 


have made their report. I: sets forth that Lord Norton has 
accepted the offer of the pre sidency of the Festival of 1879, and 
that negotiations and arrangements have been entered into for 


the production of new works, the titles of whieh will be announced 
shortly. The pitch of the Town Hall organ has been restored to about 
the same point at which it stood ten or twelve yearsago. Mr. R. 
Peyton will act as orchestral steward. The Committee are 
authorized to re-appoint Sir Michael Costa as conductor, and the 
next Festival is fixed for Tuesday, the 26th of August, 1879, and 
three following days. 


We regret to announce the death of the Rev. Dr. A. B. Evans, 
rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. The doctor was an energetic man, 
an eloquent preacher, and q warm advocate of the choral service. 
In the early days of St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, he did good work, 
and helped to disarm opposition by his tact and eloquence. We 
believe that at the time of his appointment to St. Mary's he was 
the oldest curate in the London diocese. 


The Berlin Singacademie gave Bach's Masa in B minor, at the 
first concert of the season. 


Messrs. F. Besson and Co. request us to state that it was not a 
silver medal which they received at the Paris Exhibition, but the 
gold medal for their Military Band Instruments, and for their in- 
ventions and improvements in connection therewith ; and that it 
is the thirtieth medal awarded to the Firm since its foundation in 
1837. 

Biilow recently played the whole of the last five pianoforte con- 
certos of Beethoven during a concert at the Berlin Singacademie. 
This was considered a wonder, but its reptiton by the Doctor 
has made it a commonplace fact. 


It is stated that the difficulties with the Government being over- 
come, the San Carlo Theatre at Naples will be reopened under 
the management of Signor Lamperti, 


M. Candidus—singing under his own family name—objects to 
having it translated and himself converted into a commonplace 
Mr. White. He must lay the blame for Englishing his name on 
those of his confrires who have vainly endeavoured to Italianize 
the English, Irish, Scotch, or American designations they in- 
herited from their fathers. 


As a ‘“*commemoration” of Mendelssohn, Mr. Carter gave a 
pianoforte recital at the Steinway Hall on Nov. 5, when the pro- 
gram contained au the Lieder ohne Worte ! 


It is proposed that the organ of St. Sepulchre’s Church sliall 
be removed from its position at the west end of the building. 
The parishianers are not pleased, and one of them has suggested 
that the wooden heads of those who advocate this sin will form 
an appropriate support for the instrument wherever it may be 
placed. 


The Examiner of Plays having refused to license an adaptation 
from the French by Messrs. Grundy and Mackay, those gentlemen 
are determined to appeal to the public against the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s decision. It appears, says the Court Circular, that by the 
Act for regulating theatres, under which the Lord Chamberlain's 
jurisdiction is limited, he has only control over theatres where a 
price is charged for admission, and those places in which exciseable 
liquors are sold. Mr. Grundy, therefore, writes that he has 
notified to the Lord Chamberlain his determination to give a 
representation of his prohibited play ‘‘at some theatre, house, 
room, or place,” at which no “money or other reward shall be 
taken or charged, directly or indirectly.” Nor shall ‘the purchase 
of any article be made a condition for the admission of any 
persons, nor shall any distilled or fermented exciseable liquor be 
sold.” He adds, ‘The Lord Chamberlain has officially informed 
me that it is not his intention in any way to interfere with such 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The concert on Nov. 2 was devoted to a commemo- 
ration of Mendelssohn, and the opportunity was taken 
of performing a MS. symphony in F minor, for stringed 
instruments only, which was written at Berlin in 1823, 
when the composer was a mere boy. If it were possible 
to get at a work by Mendelssohn at so early an age 
which was entirely his own—his own themes and his 
own treatment—unaffected by the suggestions or the 
corrections of those with whom he associated, or under 
whose guidance he studied, there would even then be 
little benefit to be derived in bringing out an early or 
immature work: but obviously the share Mendelssohn 
had in it is at best very uncertain: and the comparisons 
aud inferences founded on the early work, however in- 
genious and numerous, can have no solid ground. No 
additional lustre is to be gained for the great com- 
poser’s name, and the performance of the work and the 
discussions on its merits were alike unprofitable. The 
symphony is one of tén written about the same time 
and for the same limited number of executants ; and 
it may—with the other nine—be safely consigned to 
oblivion. 

At the concert on Nov. 9 the Belgian pianist, M. 
Louis Brassin, played a concerto of his own, No. 1, in 
F, Op. 29, a refined and praiseworthy work, in which 
the composer's own instrument is rather kept in the 
background. M. Brassin is an accomplished writer for 
the orchestra, and the score shows thoughtful work- 
manship. He played throughout with brilliancy and 
precision, and earned the cordial applause of the 
audience. Later on he also performed as solos a 
nocturne by Chopin and Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise 
with fair success. The orchestra contributed Cheru- 
bini’s “Elise” Overture, Mozart's “Jupiter” Symphony, 
and Alice Mary Smith’s (Mrs. Meadows White ) 
overture to Longfellow’s ‘‘ Masque of Pandora.” Of 
the opening overture, as of Mozart's glorious symphony, 
nothing new is to be said ; and of the last piece we may 
state that a second hearing confirmed the good impres- 
sion it created when first performed by the New Phil- 
harmonic Society. Mdlle. Fides Keller—who was too 
greatly indisposed to go through with her allotted task 
—and Mrs. Osgood were the vocalists, the American 
soprano singing the recitative and air,‘‘ The rain is 
over,’”’ from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “ Deluge,” and Spohr's 
delightful aria, ‘* Rose softly blooming,” from ‘ Azor and 
Zemira,” 

On Nov. 16 the program contained little novelty, which 
was restricted to the debut of Mr. G. Magrath—a 
young American pianist, and the production of some of 
the ballet music from Saint-Saens’ ** Samson and Dalila.” 
Mr. Magrath played Rubinstein’s Concerto in D, Nu. 4, 
(Op. 70)—no mean task, for the work has been heard in 
London at Herr Rubinstein's hands, and no one but its 
author ought to try to interpret it. Mr. Magrath is 
clever and may make his mark ; but it will hardly be in 
this particular school. M. Saint-Saéns’ ballet music is 
effective, and the ‘* Danse des Prétresses de Dagon’’ 
and the ‘“‘Bacchanale’’ possess spirit and melody, and 
good rhythm. Mr. Barton M’Guckin and Mdme. 
Pappenheim were the vocalists, their numbers being 
*« Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her angels,” 
for the former, the lady singing the grand scena from 
** Oberon,” “Ocean, thou mighty monster.” The band 
played Beethoven's C minor Symphony capitally, and 











also did full justice to Berlioz’s overture to “ Benve- 
nuto Cellini.” 

On Nov. 23 the program included—Symphony in ( 
minor (Haydn), first time at these concerts ; Concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra, in A flat, Op. 94 (Rhein. 
berger), first time of performance in England; Over. 
ture ‘* La Gazza Ladra” (Rossini). Vocalists, Malle, 
Fides Keller and Mr, Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte, Mr, 
Charles Halle. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Mozart’s ‘* Nozze di Figaro” was produced early in 
the month with fair completeness. Mdme. Pap- 
penheim as the Countess, Mdme. Trebelli as Cherubino, 
and Mdlle. Crosmond as Susanne, left little to desire; 
Marcellina was practically extinguished owing to the 
absence of Mdme. Bauermeister. The male parts were 
tolerable: Herr Behrens is not a model Figaro. 

In the morning representation of ‘* Carmen,” Nov. 9, 
Mdme. Valleria was too unwell to sustain the character 
of Michaela, and Mdme. Bauermeister took her place, 
displaying her usual skill and care, and fairly compen- 
sating for the absence of the lady who usually fills the 

art. 

‘ The cast of ‘* Marta,” on Nov. 11, included Malle. 
Marimon as the heroine, and Mdme. Trebelli as Nancy, 
representatives who could hardly be improved upon in 
the regular season. The accomplished French prima 
donna appeared to especial advantage, and she was in 
her best voice. ‘The Spinning Wheel Quartet and other 
popular numbers were encored, Signor Carrion, the 
Lionello, in his aria, ‘‘ M’appari,” awakened a burst of 
applause for his high B flat, and had to repeat, the 
song. Herr Behrens was a rough Plunketto ; and Sig- 
nor Zoboli a dismal Tristano. The performance as a 
whole was quite successful. 

On Nov. 16 Mdlle. Emilie Ambré made her début as 
Violetta in the “* Traviata,” and met with a favourable re- 
ception. Some curiosity was excited from her Algerian 
nationality, and it may be stated that her complexion 
shows few traces of it, that she is slight in figure, and 
of graceful carriage. Her voice, making allowance for 
the nervousness of a débutante, has not any very great 
power, but it is sweet in quality. The drinking song 
‘‘ Libiamo” rather failed to create its accustomed effect, 
and on the other hand Mdlle. Ambré’s execution of the 
** Ah! fors’ é lui,” was given with such expression as 
to elicit an encore, which would have been accepted but 
for the singer wishing to reserve her powers for the 
brilliant ‘‘ Sempre libera.” At the end of the first act 
she was twice called before the curtain, and the impres- 
sion was strengthened as the performance progressed. 
Mdlle. Ambré’s Violeta has awakened an interest to 
hear her in other operas. Her acting was marked by 
spirit and refinement. Signor Runcio repeated his as- 
sumption of Alfredo, and Signor Mendioroz was the 
elder (‘ermont. Other parts were effectively sustained. 

On Noy. 18 “ Il Flauto Magico”” was mounted almost as 
well as during the regular season ; in some particulars 
it even showed an improvement on the summer per- 
formances. Thus the Tre Damigelle were Mdme. 
Trebelli, Miss Cummings, and Mdlle. Bauermeister, 
and the concerted music in the first scene was admirably 
sung, especially the quintet, ‘Se ogni accento.” 
Signor Carrion, as Tamino, did his best, although his 
voice is not always under control. Signor Mendioroz 
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was a humorous birdeatcher, and did full justice to the 
music. Herr Behrens gave a coarse kind of dignity to 
the high priest, Sarastro ; and Signor Rinaldini was 
amusing as Monostatos. Mdile. Marie Marimon ap- 
peared as the Queen of Night, and gave her two arias 
with all brilliancy and precision. Mdlle. Alwina 
Valleria, as Pamina, deserved nothing but praise; and 
Mdlle. Bauermeister played Papagena, as well as one 
of the three damsels. The performance gave satisfac- 
tion to a good audience. The three following evenings 
were devoted to repetitions of ‘* Carmen,” ‘* Dinorah,” 
and “‘ Traviata.” There was a morning performance 
of “ Faust” on the Saturday, with Mdlle. Marimon as 
Marguerite. 

On Nov. 25 * Lucia di Lammermoor” was performed 
for the first time this season, with Mdlle. Valleria as 
lucia. M. Gillandi was the Kdyardo, M. Rota, 
Enrico, and Herr Behrens, Raimendo. The perform- 
ance was not altogether satisfactory. It was followed 
by the ballet divertissement, ‘* Une féte de Pécheurs.” 
The two following nights were devoted to repetitions, 
and “ Faust’’ was repeated on Nov. 28 under circum- 
stances of special interest, Mdlle. Ambre making her 
first appearance as Marguerite. The house was well 
filled ; but owing to indisposition—on account of 
which indulgence was bespoken—the prima donna 
could not do herself justice, though she bravely tried 
her best in order that the opera might not be changed, 
Under these circumstances her singing must be passed 
over; but of her acting it may be said that the 
intelligence and independence manifested in ‘“* La T'ra- 
viata” were again conspicuous. Mdlle. Ambre’s most 
striking departure from tradition was at the close of 
the church scene, when, instead of Marguerite fainting, 
she seemed as though insanity laid its hand upon her. 
The dull vacant look, set face, and slow mechanical 
sinking to the knees, made up a new “ business ” by no 
means without merit, and certainly not without effect. 
The cast of the opera was, in other respects, the same 
as before. 

On Nov. 29 “‘ Carmen” is to be played, and on the 
80th, “ Les Huguenots,” with Mdmes. Pappenheim, 
Trebelli, and Marimon. ‘ Faust” is underlined for 
Dec. 2. On Dec. 8, Mdlle. Ambre is announced to 
play Gilda in “ Rigoletto.” The most important 
xnnouncement of this ‘‘cheap” season is of the pro- 
duction of Weber’s magnificent opera of ‘* Oberon”’ on 
Saturday, Dec. 7, in which M. Candidus is to sustain 
the character of Sir Huon. This artist is at present, 
we regret to hear, rather out of health, but it is to be 
hoped that he will be perfectly recovered before he 
undertakes so important a part. Morning perform- 
ances of “ Faust” and “ Dinorah”—both with Mdile. 
Marimon—are announced for Dec. 11 and 14. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following was the music givea at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students held on Saturday, 
Nov. 16:—Scherzo and Trio, from Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 39, pianoforte (Weber)—Miss Clara Cooper; Song 
(MS.), ** God is our refuge ” (Arthur Hudson, student) 
—Mr. Arthur Jarratt; Rondeau a la Polonaise, in C 
minor, pianoforte (Sterndale Bennett) — Miss C. 
Andrews ; Quartet (MS.), unaccompanied, “Lead me, 
O Lord,” from an anthem (James Partridge, student) 
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—Misses Ada Patterson and Amy Gill, Messrs. Sidney 
Tower and Brereton; Sonata in G, violin (Nicolo 
Porpora)—Master J. Payne ; Song, ‘ Rose softly bloom- 
ing,’ (Spohr)—Miss Bashford; Evening Song (MS.), 
and Rondino, in D, pianoforte (Emily Lawrence, 
student)—Miss Emily Lawrence ; Song, ‘ T arise from 
dreams of thee’ (G. A. Macfarren)—Miss M. 8. Jones ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in C, organ (J. 8. Bach)—Mr. 
Corke ; Recitation, ‘* Merchant of Venice,” Act I., Scene 
2 (Shakespeare)—Miss Ariana Fermi (Portia), Miss 
G. Gilbert (Nerissa), and Me. Miles (Balthazar); Glee 
(MS.), “Send back my long-stray'd eyes to me” 
(Oliveria Prescott, student)—Misses Ambler and M. 8. 
Jones, Messrs. Levetus and Leader ; Recitative and Air, 
‘** Arise now, Jacob, and “ Be thou patient,” ‘ Jacob” 
(Henry Smart)—Miss Angas; Valse “ Lillian” (Walter 
Macfarren), and Allegro con forza, in B flat minor 
(Frederick Westlake), pianoforte—Miss Fannie Fleming ; 
Song (MS.), ‘‘ Devotion ” (Ernest Ford, student) —Mr. 
Sidney Tower ; Capriccio, in B flat minor, Op. 33, No. 
3, pianoforte (Mendelssohn) — Miss Annie Williams ; 
Aria, ‘In questa tomba” (Beethoven) Miss Twyman ; 
Prelude and Lesson, in C sharp minor, Op. 83 (Stern- 
dale Bennett), and Characteristic Piece (Schnell und 
heweglich), in A (Mendelssohn), pianoforte—Miss 
Balfour. 





The Sanitary Record states that “ fifty years ago the writers of 
‘Guesses at Truth’ pointed out the advantages that would accrue 
to the tradespeople and mechanics of our crowded London, and to 
their children, ifthe owners of the almost disused square gardens 
would throw them open inthe evenings. Appeals of the same 
nature have been since reiterated at intervals, and with greater 
persistence, during the past few years, but as far as West-end 
squares go without success. Bryanston-square was indeed lent for 
some years for an annual parochial flower show ; but, this summer 
even that boon was refused. The lawyers, however, to their 
credit be it recorded, are leading the way to a better state of 
things. For two autumns the Liiicoln’s-inn Library Garden has 
been opened after five o'clock, and multitudes of children have 
enjoyed their evenings there, playing about while their mothers 
sat and watched them. This year Lincoln’s-inn Square, by the 
kind permission of the trustees, has been opened one after. 
noon a month for three months, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that no damage has been done, and that the gardeners are well 
pleased to let the children in. The Temple Gardens have also 
been opened on summer evenings for some time; the West-end 
squares, however, are still closed and desolate.” 


Tur Decay or THE Batutap.—During a recent concert at the 
Crystal Palace the dissatisfaction of the audience with the class of 
songs inflicted upon them was manifested in a very decided 
fashion. It would be of immense advantage to the cause of musie 
in this country could public singers be induced to share the 
sentiment. Some of the very worst verse-writers that ever jingled 
rhymes seem to be pressed into the service of the music-shops, 
and singers destitute of true feeling for their art consent, for the 
sake of a trifling royalty, to inflict on audience after audience 
the wretched productions of these scribblers and the appropriate 
music to which their doggerel is wedded. The exquisite verse of 
Moore, the delightful ballads of our older song-writers, are all but 
banished from the ears of concert-goers. In their place even the 
chief of our public singers now exercise their voices on attempts 
at sentiment or humour that send the listener away disposed to 
protest with Hotspur— 


“I'd rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers,” 


We hear much now-a-days of musical education. Pity some 
reformer cannot arise to educate public singers into a little 
respect for their art.—Social Notes. 
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THE TRIAL OF HERR BANDMANN. 


The above trial occupied two days, Nov. 19 and 20, 
in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice. It was a charge against Mr..Daniel Edward 

sandmaun for having assaulted Mrs. Clara Rousby. 
The Lord Chief Justice presided, and there was a 
special jury. The summing up of the Judge may be 
worth preserving: those of our readers who care for 
the details of the witnesses’ examination will have 
gratified their taste loug before our number is published. 
After a speech by Serjeant Parry on behalf of Herr 
Bandmann, and one by Mr. Willis for Mrs. Rousby— 


The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, said this had been 
a very painful case, and especially the collateral inquiry into 
which the Court had been led; but it appeared to him that the 
facts might be stated in a few words. It appeared that the 
Defendant was the author of a piece which Mrs. Rousby was pre. 
pared to bring out at the Queen’s Theatre, and, with that view, 
she purchased the right to its representation. On the 15th of 
April the last act of the play was in rehearsal. and all went well 
until Mr. Bandmann entered, and found that Mrs. Rousby desired 
to improve the piece with reference to some situations in it. 
Defendant interposed; he seemed to have been very much 
shocked at the proposed alteration ; and with all the sensitiveness 
of an author he prohibited it being carried out. An altercation 
ensued between Mrs. Rousby and Mr. Bandmann, and although 
the witnesses who were present were not agreed by any means as 
to the precise period at which the personal contest took place, it 
was clear to him that the Defendant got the MS. of the fifth act 
from the prompter first, that he proceeded to the table and took up 
the others, and that he was leaving the theatre with them when 
Mrs. Rousby put out her arm to prevent his progress. Then it 
seemed that, intentionally or unintentionally—that would be for 
the Jury to say—the arm of the Defendant came into contact 
with Mrs. Rousby. Mrs. Rousby, having paid for them, was 
entitled to keep possession af, the manuscripts. Mr. Bandmaun 
had no right to take the books away. His remedy was to apply 
for yn injunction to restrain Mrs. Rousby altering his play. At 
the same time there was nothing criminal in his taking the books 
away. Unfortunately there was a struggle over the books. If in 
a conflict of that kind one person sustained an accidental injury 
there was remedy by an action at law, but if there was an 
intentional injury inflicted that was an assault. The Jury must 
decide whether there was a blow struck with the intention to 
injure. The defence, however, had, and, as he thought, 
unfortunately so, taken the line of mkaing the charge of a foul 
desizn on Mrs. Rousby’s part to ascribe injuries she had sug- 
tvined before to his violence. It is :aid that thirty days before 
the dispute Mrs. Rousby whilst acting the part of Joan of Are at 
the Standard Theatre, fell from the horse she was on, and 
sustained the very injuries said to have been inflicted by the 
Defendant. Unless such a charge could be sustained by proof 
it was a cruel charge to make. It did not stop there; when they 
came to deal with the medical evidence they were told that the 
injuries on Mrs, Rousby’s arm were recent, and could not have 
been caused by an accident which had taken place before the 
alleged nssault. There was the further issue involved as to 
whether Mrs. Rousby was a lady of drunken habits. If the 
injuries of Mrs. Rousby had been of a remote period the 
symptoms would have assumed a totally different character and 
appearance ; and if that view of the case were the correct one the 
case on the opposite side fell to the ground. If the Defendant 
had come with an apology and said that the assault occurred in a 
moment of passion he should have felt disposed to deal very 
leniently with him, but instead of doing so he had brought an 
odious charge against Mrs. Rousby—a charge which, if true, would 
have destroyed and ruined her for ever. There might have been 
an ostentatious display of her injuries by Mrs, Rousby for the 











purpose of injuring Mr. Bandmann ; but the only question which 
the Jury had to determine was whether Mr. Bandmann injured 
her criminally or purely by accident. If by accident she could 
have bad her remedy by other means; if criminally the 
Defendant had committed a breach of the law, for which he was 
responsible. If after getting the MSS. Mr. Bandmann’s arm 
—the arm of a strong man—unfortunately came suddenly into col- 
lision with that of Mrs. Rousby, then the view might be enter- 
tained that it was an accident ; but if he intentionally raised his 
arm and struck her, the Jury must find him guilty of assault. His 
Lordsh:p was sorry that a!l the collateral issues which had been 
raised should have been brought before the Jury, seeing that the 
question which they had to decide was really a very simple one. 


The Jury retired to consider their verdict, and after 
an absence of forty minutes returned a verdict of Not 
Guilty. What follows is quite worthy of a “theatrical 
case.” ‘The verdict was received with great cheering, 
and an exciting scene followed, which lasted for a few 
moments. Mrs. Bandmann, who had shown the 
greatest anxiety during the closing portion of the trial, 
embraced her husband, and he, with emotion, exclaimed 
‘Thank you, my Lord,’ and, turning to the Jury, 
thanked them repeatedly. The Lord Chief Justice 
sternly reproved those in court who had cheered for 
displaying any feeling at the verdict, and said they had 
made @ very bad return for being allowed the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the trial. 

‘‘Mr. Robertson, when the excitement had slightly 
abated, applied to his Lordship for a certificate for a 
special jury in the matter of costs. The application 
was at once acceded to, and the parties concerned in 
the case left the court, Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann being 
greeted with cheers as they left Westminster Hall. 
The cheering was renewed as they drove off together 
in a cab, many persons running by its side for some 
distance. ” 








THE NEW SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. 


Mrs. Bateman has purchased the lease of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, and it may be safely predicted that in 
her hands the reputation enjoyed by the theatre for 
so many years will speedily revive. The present 
building will be almost entirely reconstructed, uuder 
the superintendence of Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.8.A., the 
architect of the Gaiety, the Queen's, the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, and several other theatres. The new 
structure will accommodate 2600 persons. The site is 
a very open one, and it is intended to make a very fine 
carriage drive, to erect a covered portico, and to plant 
a row of trees in front. The electric light will be used 
extensively, and the decoration of the interior will be 
carried out in the most approved style. The drop 
curtain will contain a representation of Sadler's Wells 
when it was a resort for invalids, and this will be 
entrusted to Mr. Hawes G. Craven, the scenic artist of 
the Lyceum. The orchestral arrangements will be 
under the direction of Mr. W. C. Levey, for many years 
past director at Drury Lane Theatre. It will be 
Mrs. Bateman’s study to make the theatre essentially a 
family theatre, and to place performances of the highest 
class before her patrons. It is hoped that the 
reopening of the theatre will take place at the end of 
February, or, at the latest, on March 1. 











Messrs. Longmans have published Mr. Hullah’s Address on the 
Dissemination of Musical Knowledge delivered at the Social 
Science Congress. 
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THEATRICAL “ORDERS.” 

The “‘ order system ” is a subject on which not only 
“outsiders” are continually having their say, but 
occasionally one who knows and has suffered swells 
the cry. Now it is a well-known fact that everybody 
fancies he can edit a paper or manage a theatre. if 
the post of ‘‘ adviser to a manager” were instituted, not 
a soul who knows the difference between the footlights 
and the ‘“ flys”’ but would consider himself the very 
man for the place. His first piece of advice would be, 
«stop all orders.” People who once get an order never 
pay again, he argues, and so did a clever writer in a 
weekly journal recently. This may or may not be, but 
when managers are compelled to keep open large 
theatres for a lengthened period (and they are, though 
people who know nothing about it are apt in bad times 
to say ‘close at once,” as if a theatre wasn’t like a 
mine, where furnaces can't be put out and re-lighted at 
any moment), they do and always will find it to their 
interest to give very numerous free admissions at 
certain times; a judicious manager gives them where 
they are valued, and to people who will probably be 
pleased with the performance, and one person pleased 
at the play is a better advertisement than any printed 
puf managerial. Besides one holder of a “ pass” 
is apt to take a friend who pays. A little time 
ago an intending manager said to me: ‘I do not 
intend admitting a single order.” My reply was: 
“You'll admit a good many double ones before Christ- 
mas.” From the playgoer’s point of view the sight of 
a large theatre a fifth full is depressing—to the actor it 
isdisheartening. ‘‘ You have no more right to go intoa 
theatre for nothing than to go into Simpson's and expect 
a dinner gratis” is a plausible argument, but a specious 
one. The eater of the dinner consumes so much fish, 
flesh, and fowl, which have all cost money, and if not 
eaten by him would be so by a paying visitor, so the 
transaction is a clear loss to the proprietor. The free 
occupier of a seat that nobody else wants to sit in stands 
in a different relation to the manager of the theatre 
altogether. The order system is in itself not the evil it 
is stated to be; its abuse may be so, but that is the 
manager's fault. There are certain houses where free 
admissions are seldom given; they are generally small 
theatres, and their success is the result of good manage- 
ment and good luck, and has nothing to owe to the 
non-order system, though people are apt to point to 
them as examples of its beneficial effect.—The Theatre. 








DRAMA. 


At Drury Lane on Nov. 9 “ Othello ” was performed, 
with Mr. Charles Dillon as the Moor, Mr. Ryder as 
Iayo, Miss Wallis as Desdemona, and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin as Emilia, Mr. E. Compton was the Cassio. If 
the performance was not great, it was tolerably equal, 
and the audience were evidently interested and 
pleased. 

A new piece, entitled a “ Republican Marriage,” was 
brought out at a morning performance at the Olympic 
Theatre on Nov. 9, and was favourably received. The 
plot is not very original: a disguised nobleman pur- 
chases a young girl—also an aristocrat in disguise— 
from the ill-usage of a republican mob, and is com- 
pelled to marry her—the union being utterly distasteful 








to both: in the course of the piece there is a gradual 
growth of reciprocal aifection. Mr. Neville and Miss 
Terry played the hero and heroine, and other parts were 
well tilled by by Messrs. Macklin, Archer, and Rosier, 
Misses Williams, LL. Coote, Stanhope, &e. 

At the Royalty Theatre a burlesque by Mr. Burnand 
of his own play ‘* Provf” attained a fair suecess on the 
opening night. It is entitled ‘ Over-Proof,” and the 
fun is well sustained throughout. 

Offenbach’s ‘ Perichole” has been revived at the 
Alhambra, with Miss Soldene in the title-part. Wecan 
hardly say that the latest representative of this charac- 
ter is the best. The piece is brilliantly mounted. M. 
Jacobi’s band play the music well, and the corps de 
ballet earn plenty of applause. The ballet of the 
** Seasons” follows the opera. 

Colman’s comedy, ‘‘ I'he Jealous Wife,” was produced 
at Drury Lane on Nov. 16. The chief interest centres 
in Mrs. Hermann Vezin who appears as Mrs. Oakley. 
The success of Mrs. Vezin in light comedy has long 
been recognised and it might, be taken for granted that 
in her hands the jealous wife would receive all the 
study and care required, while her natural endowments, 
her refined expression, her vivacity, and her display of 
powerful passion would ensure an admirable representa- 
tion. And so indeed it is, and the character is one of 
the lady’s greatest triumphs. The comedy has been 
judiciously compressed into three acts, and the 
interest never flags : laughter and applause are almost 
continuous. Mr. Oakley is well represented by Mr. J. 
C. Cowper, and Mr. Ryder makes a good Major Oakley. 
The subsidiary characters are generally well played. 
The comedy is followed by the drama ‘ Belpheyor,” 
in which Mr. Dillon repeats his successful imperson- 
tion. It is now more than twenty years since Mr. 
Dillon first appeared as the simple mountebank; but 
the power of the actor is as great as ever. Miss 
Wallis, as Madeline, played with earnestness and force ~ 
and the great scene at the end of the second act 
produced its usual effect. Mr. Calhaem deserves 
mention for his amusing performance of Fanfaranade. 
There was a good house, and the audience gave frequent 
proof of their gratification. 

For the Gaiety Theatre Mr. H. J. Byron has written 
a burlesque on “ Fra Diarolo,” and the capital burlesque 
company play it with unflagging spirit. Miss Farren 
makes an irresistible brigand chief; Miss Vaughan a 
fascinating Zerlina; Miss Amalia is the model of an 
English traveller; Messrs. Terryand Royce as desperate 
and determined brigands are most comical. Miss 
Vaughan’s shadow-dance by the light of a moonbeam 
in her chamber, an “ Alphabetical Trio” for Miss 
Farren and Messrs. Terry and Royce, and a song for 
the first-named in the third scene, are among the 
principal successes. The music is well chosen and 
well played. ‘ Paul Pry,” with Mr. Terry as the 
hero, precedes the burlesque, and ‘ I'he Happy Village” 
precedes * Paul Pry.” 

At the Folly Theatre Mr. W. 8. Gilbert's adaptation 
of ** Le Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie,” produced a few years 
ago at the Court Theatre, as ‘“ The Wedding March,” 
has been revived. The fun is broad and genial, and 
the actors one and all do their best. As a consequence 
the merriment on the stage and in the house never 
flags, and throughout the performance laughter is well 
nigh incessant. Mr. Williamson's comedy-drama 
‘* Retiring” precedes the “eccentricity,” and affords 
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scope for clever a cting on the part of Mr. Lionel Brough, 
Mrs. Carter, and Miss Lydia Thompson. 
this piece turns upon the arrest of Sam Snafiles, a 
retired livery stable keeper, on acharge of being in 
possession of stolen property. But if the play is less 
touching it would be with a more reasonable plot; it is 
amusing, and not impossible. 

On Nov. 23 Miss May Howard, an actress who has 
achieved some success in Australia and the colonies, 
made her first appearance in England at the Duke’s 
Theatre. The play, ‘Miss Multon,” is a translation of a 
Trench drama, produced at the Vaudeville in Paris 
with Mdme. Fargueil as the heroine. The plot of the 
piece is taken from ‘‘ Kast Lynne;” ani the drama 
may challenge comparison with the most popular 
versions of Mrs. Wood's tale. In the part of the heroine, 
Miss May Howard played cleverly, especially in little 
touches of simple pathos. Mr. Gleuney, Mr. Finch, 
and Mr. David Evans played the leading male parts; 
Miss Jenny Lefevre appeared as the second wife, Misses 
Eugenia Forbes and Harwood as two model children, 
and a French domestic was represented by Miss 
Normanton. Miss May Howard was warmly called for 
at the fall of the curtain. 

Mr. Edward Swanborough’s benefit at the Strand 
Theatre on the afternoon of Nov. 23 passed off with 
considerable success. An act from the comedy ‘I’amily 
Ties’ was succeeded by a parody on “ Hamlet,” sung 
by Mr. Terry, who, on being reealled, gave a comic 
recitation. After this came the comedietta, ** Delicate 
Ground,” Miss Fanny Hughes making an excellent 
Pauline. The program closed with the burlesque 
“© Nemesis.’ 

Mr. Bandmann is to appear at Drury Lane Theatre 
on December 7th as Hamlet. 

Mr. Irving has engaged Mr. Chippendale to take the 
part of Polonius, on the revival of “ Hamlet” at the 
Lyceum. 





ENTERTAIN MENTS. 





In the new two-act vaudeville written for the German- 
Reed Entertainment by Mr. F. C. Burnand, and musi- 
cally illustrated by Mr. King Hall, the public are 
presented to one of the most lively, witty, and well- 
sustained comediettas that has ever done duty under 
the name of an entertainment. Were it not that the 
principal performers are called upon to support the 
polygraphic phase of dramatic art, “4 Tremendous 
Vysiery,” as Mr. Burnand calls his piece, would present 
few features out of the ordinary run of stage works ; as 
it is, we presume the ‘‘ doubling ” of the parts is deemed 
suflicient to draw the line between the drama proper 
and the less ambitious ‘“‘ entertainment,” while at the 
same time it allows persons of a nice distinction, who 
avoid theatres on principle, as being haunts of the un- 
blessed, t» join with safety in the unhallowed rites. As 
4 Tremendous Mystery” depends mainly for its interest 
upon the humorous complication of very simple events, 
it would only be spoiling fun to describe how the web 
is woven and then disentangled; enough that Mr. 
Burnand, while exercising most of the ingenuity that is so 
conspicuous in contemporary French comedies, does so 
without in the least degree suggesting any offensive 
circumstances, and provides a play which is thoroughly 
healthy in tone, as well as fruitful in equivoque and 
smart sayings. Mrs. German Reed, as a lady authoress 





The plot of 





—_ 





who detects secret understandings in the most common. 
place actions, and a mystery in each spoken sentence, 
is suited with a rdle which permits the full display of 
her matured grasp of the true spirit of comedy ; Miss 
Fanny Holland, as the young English wife of a French 
count, plays and sing with ease and assurance; the 
pleasing abilities of Miss Rosa Lee make us almost 
forget the absence of Miss Leonora Braham, and Messrs, 
Alfred Bishop, Arthur Law, and Alfred Reed display 
their power as character actors. The music is neither 
too pretentious nor too light, and it is excellently 
suited to the subject as to the vocal means of the trouye, 
Altogether, ‘* A Tremendous Mystery” may be pronounced 
an undeniable success, and no doubt will prove a permap- 
ent attraction to the patrons of the St. George’s Hall 
performances. Mr. Corney Grain has been ordered to 
take a rest, and therefore his pleasant musical sketches 
are missed from the program; but Mr Arthur 
Sketchley has been engaged to ventilate ‘‘ Mrs. Brown's 
Ideas of Home and Foreign Policy”’—a duty he under. 
takes to the complete satisfaction and hilarious 
enjoyment of his numerous auditors. 

The Holborn Amphitheatre is henceforth to be 
known as ‘‘ Hamilton’s Royal Amphitheatre,” and has 
been very tastefully redecorated by the lessees fora 
new panorama. The passengers being seated in their 
handsomely-fitted compartments, start, under the 
guidance of Mr. Winter Haigh, from Euston Square 
terminus, and, reaching Liverpool, embark on board 
a first-class steamer, from which they land at New 
York, cross and recross the great American Continent, 
and return home via Queenstown, all in the space of 
120 minutes—a speed unprecedented in the annals of 
travelling. The excursionists are entertained with all 
kinds of sights and scenes of foreign travel. Through- 
out the tour appropriate music, both vocal and 
instrumental, accompanies the travellers. The Negro 
humorists and melodists introduced into the plantation 
scenes are most amusingly absurd. At the close of the 
American tour we go to the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
witness the blowing up of a Turkish monitor by a 
torpedo, the British Fleet at anchor in the Dardanelles, 
the hoisting of the British flag in Cyprus, and the land- 
ing of the British troops, &e., &c. 








INTERESTING SaLe or Encravines.—In a sale of rare engravings 
formed by a well-known amateur, which is announced to 
take place in December at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, is a very interesting manuscript volume, 
containing the origina! papers of B. Booth, R. Wilks, and Colley 
Cibber respecting the expenses and management of the old Drury 
Lane Theatre in 1714-16, which throw great light on the history 
of the stage at this period. The volume comprises several hun- 
dred memoranda with the autographs of Booth, Cibber, and Wilks, 
including manuscripts relating to the old stage scenery, Mrs. Old- 
field and her costume ; tradesmen’s accounts illustrating the stage 
costume of the period; bills for dresses for Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 
Santlow, Cibber, and others; laundress's curious bill, particular 
izing dresses; tailor’s bill for Scaramouch ; barber's bill for Mrs. 
Porter, for a wig borrowed by Cibber in “‘ 7'he Orphan,’’ numerous 
bills for stage dresses aud for articles used in popular plays, 
property bills for blood, flowers, wands, lanterns, raisins and 
almonds, ‘ a chany orange,” toothpicks, cups and saucers, pistols, 
couple of hounds, spaniel dog, basket of oranges, vermilion, sedan, 
winding-sheet, and numerous other curious requisites ; bill for 
printing play-bills, one with memorandum, “ Stop five shillivgs 
out of this bill for false spelling "; undertaker’s Lill for the burial 
of Mr. Powell, &c. 
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THE MUSICAL DOCTORATE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The public performance of the Musical Exercise on 
taking a Doctor's degree at Cambridge is no longer to 
be insisted upon: as these performances have been 
conducted hitherto, they were imperfect and useless, 
and it was impossible to insist on the engagement of 
competent soloists, chorus, and band, on account of the 
great expense. Mr. Gerard F. Cobb states at length 
the views of the Board of Musical Studies on the 
subject. He writes :— 


“The Board of Musical Studies—that is, the ma- 
jority of them—consider the present practice unsatis- 
factory. They feel that the performance of the exercise 
is in no sense an academic necessity ; it forms, that is, 
no portion of the now very ample musical tests to which 
the university submits the candidates for this degree: 
they know that a real performance would be very costly 
to the candidate (under the most favourable cireum- 
stances not less than £200 to £250), whilst the present 
(in their view) inadequate substitute is also not without 
expense. They, therefore, ask the Senate to do in the 
case of the doctor's degree what they have already 
done in the case of the bachelor’s, and rule that this 
performance shall be no longer compulsory.” 


The dissent of two members of the Board induced 
the Professor of Music to write a letter to the 


Chairman (Mr. Cobb) from which we extract the 
following :— 


“The performances of doctor's exercises I have 
witnessed were inadequate: I. In respect of voices ; 
because the singers in college chapels, however 
efficient for such duty, are untrained and unused to 
the singing of songs of various character to general 
audiences, and they are, therefore, inadequate to the 
possible requirements of the solo pieces in the 
compositions in question: and because the numbers, 
averaging four to a part in the prescribed eight-part 
choruses, are utterly inadequate to render the effect 
conceived in such works by the authors—in this respect, 
the exceptional choir of 120 voices who sang Dr. Parry's 
exercise realized what was but hinted at in the 
execution of the other productions. II. In respect of 
instruments: because the highest eulogy that can be 
passed on the organ is that it is self characterized and 
would lose its greatest merit and value were it to be so 
toned that it could be mistaken for anything but an 
organ. ‘Truly, for practical convenience in the study, 
the drawing-room, or even college chapels, where the 
orchestra for which such music has been composed is 
unattainable, clever men have spent their talent on its 
translation into a form capable of being rendered by 
one or more substituted instruments, such as the 
pianoforte or a quartet of bowed instruments, or an 
organ ; but such arrangements as little show the 
qualities of tone of the original as can an engraving 
show the varieties of colour in a picture. Instrumen- 
tation, a branch of art chiefly developed since the 
birth of Mozart, is one of the strongest tests of 
candidates for a doctor’s degree ; it includes practical 
knowledge of how to write for each instrument chosen, 
and perception of the capabilities of effect from their 
manifold combinations. The very clever organist of 





St. John’s Chapel, who accompanied two of the 
exercises in last Kaster Term, rightly asserted the 
impossibility of doing justice tu the violin passages he 
had to play on the organ; and could his instrument 
have been distorted to sound like that for which it was 
substituted, his admirable playing would still have 
given no proof of the mechanical fitness of the passages 
for their designed purpose.” - 


There are many other reasons why these perform- 
ances should not be required, besides those given 
above ; the most influential with the University 
authorities was, perhaps, the deterrent effect on 
possible candidates. Few persons, however, will 
dispute the wisdom of their decision, whatever the 
cause. It is at present considered desirable to have a 
decorative degree at starting on a musical career, and 
«‘ ornamental initials’ being in demand, new corpora- 
tions are starting up to supply the want, and old ones 
are resuming functions fallen into desuetude. The 
young musician may now at a very trifling expenditure 
of time and money acquire the right to append half 
the alphabet to his name: but he will only be one of a 
mob, and if he be successful in his career, he will 
disencumber himself as soon as he can of the once- 
coveted affixes. These cannot create, or even 
guarantee, genius, talent, or merit; and the musician 
and the public will not be slow in appraising them at 
their true value. 





NEW MUSIC. 


[CuapreLL & Co.] 
Chappell’s Musical Magazine. No. 119. Christmas Number. 
Dance Music. 

As usual Messrs. Chappell's Christmas number contains a con- 
densation of some of the popular favourites of the season. Of 
the nine numbers Mr. Charles D’Albert contributes five, and 
Messrs, Waldteufel, Fred Godfrey, A. G. Crowe, and Henri 
Louis one each. We have Lancers, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops, 
and a Polka. 


“ Thou art the Fairest.” 
Cu. HEAVISIDE. 

A love-song, warbled to the music of rustling leaves in the wild 
wood, or the murmuring of the flowing stream. It has a taking 
and appropriate air in 6-8 time, The key is A, the compass D to 
F, ten notes. 

“4A Year Ago.” Song. Words by Cuartes Auison CoLiins. 
Music by Freperic Cuay. 

We do not like the words, and have little more love for the 
music of this song. For those who think differently we may 
state that the key is E flat, 2-4 time, the voice ranging from D to 
G, eleven notes. 


Song. 


Words by R.C. H. Music by 


[R. Cocks & Co.) 
Extract from Allegro in C minor Symphony. 
Arranged by Grornck Freperick WEst. 
Anything finer of its kind has never been written than the last 
movement of the glorious Symphony whence this extract is taken. 
It is effectively arranged, and is within the powers of most 
pianists. 
“ My World.” Written by C. J. Rowe. The Music composed by 
J. V. Rozerts, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Mr. Roberts bas gone back some years for his model in this 


(Beethoven.) 
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song, which is more taking and more nervous than the average of 
the day, while its old-fashioned ring is by no means unpleasant. 
Key D, common time, and a compass from D to E, will help to 
make it popular. 


** I'm thinking of the Past.” Song. Written by L. M. Tuornton. 
The Music by J. V. Ronerrs. 

We do not hke this nearly so well as the preceding: the music 
is better, however, than the verse. The way in which the words 
are manipulated in the last verse is odd, and gives the idea of 
incompleteness. Key F, common time, compass D to G. 


[J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
“The Word and the Look.” Four Part Song. Words by Mat- 
rmas Barr. Music by J. L. Harron. 
“* Afar on the rolling Sea.” Four Part Song. Words and Music 
by the same. 
** Flowrets are fading.” Four Part Song. (Female voices.) Words 
by Miss E. Younc. Music by Mr. J. L. Harton. 

Mr. Hatton has been very successful in these three part-songs 
(the first two are for the usual quartet), and if there were room 
for them they might possibly have an enduring popularity. But 
there is a fatal facility in the production of part-songs, and as 
they literally teem from the press, even the best of them have a 
tendency to destroy or neutralize each other, and many are never 
heard beyond the composer's immediate circle. Such is hardly 
likely to be the fate of those quoted above, but we fear that even 
these will only reach a much more limited circulation than they 
deserve on account of their intrinsic merit. 


‘*Love me! Leave me not.” Song. Words by Mary Marr 
Lemon. Musie by Opoarvo Barat. 

The words are well-designed, and if rather rugged they are 
lyrical and epigrammatic. The airis appropriate and telling, and 
the manner in which the song is laid out and accompanied is 
unexceptionable, It deserves to be exceedingly popular. The 
song is published in two keys, so that almost any voice may be 
suited. 


“ The Star of Hope.” Answer to * Alone for Ever.” Written by 
Mapame Four. Music composed by Opoarvo Barat. 

A pretty melody, which requires a light and expressive render- 
ing: a model song for drawing-room tenors. The key is F, alter- 
nately minor and major, 8-4 time, the compass E to A, eleven 
notes. 


Passing Memories. Waltz. By E, R. Tarerstern, 

Not a bad waltz, though occasionally rather erude and ama- 
teurish. It is probablya first essay in composition ; if so we have 
seen many much worse. 





[Enocn & Sons. } 
The Electric Galop. By Frep Goprrey. 

The last great novelty in the world’s enlightenment has been 
musically illustrated by Mr. Godfrey with his accustomed skill in 
anew galop. The light itself is accredited on the title-page to an 
unpleasant individual in red: The designer must be a large 
shareholder in gas companies. 


Six Original Pieces for Piano and Violin. No. 1, Lamento. 
2. Chanson Montagnarde. 3. Petite Valse. 4. Canzonetta. 
5. Scene de Bal. 6. Marche Caractéristique. By Lovts 
Dien. 

We have only seen one of the above six pieces—the Petite Valse. 

It is very pleasing and very easy. 

Mendelssohn's Canzonetta. (From the Quartet in E flat, Op. 12.) 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Sir Junius Benepicr. 


This is a charming movement, and the arranger bas adapted it 
as a pianoforte solo with his usual skill. We bélieve that it was 
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first adapted for the piano by Mr. Ayrton, many years ago, whose 
duet arrangement was published in Knight’s Musical Library. 


“Till Then.” Song. Words by Frepericxk E. Wearnenty, 
Music by Crno Pinsvutt. 

It is a pity that both Mr. Weatherly and Signor Pinsuti do not 
take a little rest; but the fault rests with the music-publishers, 
The present song is not an unfavourable specimen of the ability 
of both gentlemen; the only objection is that there are so many 


of the same kind. The key is D, common time, the compass 
D to F, 


** Pilot Joe.” Baritone Song. Words by J. P. Dovanas. Music 
by Louts Dieu. 

A song which is likely to meet the prevailing popular taste— 
and if it succeeds the purpose will be served alike of author, 
composer, and publisher. Under such circumstances praise is 
unnecessary, and censure ungracious. We take therefore the vig 
media, and prefer to float on the rising tide. 





[Srantey Lucas, Wezer & Co.] 


“Ah! Sheelah, Thow'rt my Darling.” Words by Tanxnantut. 
Musie by M. L. Gornon. 

There are here all the elements of a popular song, and we are 
told that wherever sung it is invariably successful. But it is not 
every singer who would make it so, although the mere melody is 
attractive. It is set in E flat, common time, compass D to A, 
twelve notes, 


‘“‘ Kein Feuer, Keine Kohle.” (No Fire can e'er glow.) A German 
popular song. Composed for Two Voices in Canon form, 
by Grorcr Henscue.. 

A happy idea, cleverly carried out. The melody is natural and 
pleasing, and gives no sign by itself of being fettered by the canon. 
It is set in B flat, 3-4 time; both voices end on the fifth of the 
key. Mdlle. Redeker and the Composer are indicated as having 
sung this canon; and we can imagine that a powerful result was 
produced on the hearers. 


Barcarolle. For the Pianoforte. By ALEXANDER RowLanp. 

Mr. Rowland has been very successful here, and the effect of the 
piece as a whole is bright and novel, while there are many nuances 
in its progress which indicate the skilled musician and practical 
writer. Neat and delicate playing is required, otherwise there 
are no difficulties. 


“ Tt is not always May.” Vocal Duet. Words by Loneretwow. 
Music by Caru Havsu. 
Longfellow’s verses are admirably adapted to this kind of com- 
position, and music and words run on merrily from beginning to 
end. The melody is bright, and the young ladies who affect duet- 


singing will be delighted at the same time that they delight their 
hearers. 


Une Larme au Fond. Pour Piano. Par Ricnarp Dressewt. 
There is much merit in this sketch, which is poetically conceived 

and worked out with considerable skill. There are no gymnastic 

difficulties, but delicacy and taste are required in the player. 


Five Pieces. From lichard Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman.” 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, by Frirz Spinpuer. 
We have the first of this series before us, the celebrated 
“ Spinnerlied.” It is a good transcription, and gives as good an 
idea of the work as is consistent with moderate difficulty. 


Menuett. From Gluck’s * Orpheus.” Arranged for Pianoforte, 
by Louis Liebe. 

The parts of the chief instruments of Gluck’s meagre score are 
brought together for the pianoforte; there is not much arrange- 
ment, but it will serve to make pianists acquainted with a graceful 
minuet which would otherwise be unknown to them. 
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(Neumeyer & Co.] 
Sonata for Piancforte and Violin. 
Mr. Booth is well known as having written some very good 
music for the violin; and probably this is not the first complete 
sonata that he has published. We do not, however, remember 
having seen so lengthy a work from the same pen, and we are 
glad to know that the composer is able to sustain the interest 
throughout four tolerably long movements. These are—1, Allegro 
agitato (A minor); 2, Scherzo Allegro (D minor); 3, Andante (F), 
4, Allegro con spirito (A minor and major). There is much to 
admire both in the conception and treatment; and there are 
many passages of great beauty. It is a work which will gratify 
amateurs, as it will not test their powers too severely. 


Composed by Orro Boorn. 


[Rerp Bros. ] 


The Star Angel. Words by Rita. 
Boorn. 

A pretty subject gracefully set: if the singer and accompanist 

are up to the mark, a success must be attained. The key is A 


flat, common time, compass E to F. 


Song. Music by Orrto 


{Ricorpt. } 
La Regata Veneziana. Tre Canzonette in Dialetto Veneziano 
(con interpretazione Italiana) : Musica di Groacutno Rossrn1. 
(Opere Postume.) 


Petite Pctka Chinoise. 
(Opere Postume.) 

The history of the posthumous works of Rossini is not yet 
ready to be written: although the existing material is curious and 
extensive. Probably the publication of a portion may lead to a 
more particular inquiry into what remains. Of the Chinese 
Polka we need only say that it has direct merits of its own, 
besides illustrating the composer’s power even when in the most 
trifling mood. In the three canzonets we have true and charac- 
teristic Rossinian work: and with all the brilliancy with which 
he writes for the voice, the different expressiun—avanti—co passa 
—and dopo la regata—is well maintained. Depreciation of certain 
great musicians is coupled with undue exaltation of others—yet 
every musician has his day—and some of his works are cherished 
by posterity. When Rossini’s operas and sacred works are for- 
gotten—if such a time should ever come—he may perhaps he 
remembered by some ot his fugitive pieces—perhaps even by some 
of his posthumous works which are yet unknown to the world, or 
by those for the publication of which we have to thank Messrs , 
Ricordi. A word of praise is due for the elegant manner in which 
the above pieces are got up. 


Pour piano. Par Groacutno Rossrnt, 


Serate di Bellagio. (Bellagio’s Evening Party.) Album Vocale 
di Francesco Scarra. Parole di Carto pv’ OrMEVILLE. 
English Version by Henry Srevens. Nos. 1 and 6. 

The music of Bellagio’s Soirée consists of five songs and a 
duettino: the first song, ‘*O Rondine amica”—an apostrophe to 
the swallow—is one of those light and naive ditties in which 
Signor Schira specially excels; it is charmingly accompanied. 
If the other four songs are equal to it, the collection deserves the 
highest praise. Of the duettino we can also speak well: it is not 
in the conventional English form—all thirds and sixths—but 
gives the impassioned phrases of two independent singers. There 
is a freshness about these pieces which is peculiarly grateful. 


(J. Sorurron. } 
Valse. Composed by Henry G. May. 
This waltz has two great recommendations to popularity : it is 


very tuneful and very easy. It may expect more than average 
success among the music of the season. 


Pensez & moi. 


“What Nancy says.” Words by Cuantes J. Rowz. Music by 
Cartes E. Tryney. 
Here is a sailor’s song for ladies ; or at any rate it may be sung 


with equal propriety and ease by a lady ora gentleman. We 
are only enlightened as to the Christian name of the heroine : she 
may be Nancy Lee or any other Nancy. The song is spirited 
and the melody striking, and it is sure to please. The key is D, 
common and 6-8 time alternating, with a compass of nine notes, 
C to D. . 


{Weekes & Co.] 
“The Grasp of Friendship.” Song. Words by W.S. Passmore. 
Composed by Epwarp Horrman. 

A homely and telling song. The words unexceptional, and the 
air pleasing, and easily understood. The key is E flat, 6-8 time, 
the compass B to E eleven notes. 

(J. Wixviams. } 
Pensées Celtiques. Rapsodies Irlandaises. 
Par Fiorian Pascan. 


Pour Violon et Piano. 


We have here}five fanciful movements for violin and piano: No. 
1, Mo derato; 2, Andantino; 3, Tempo commodo; 4, Adagietto ; 
5, Con gravita. Though not difficult, there is plenty of scope for 
good playing on the part of both violinist and pianist: a sym- 
pathetic rendering can hardly fail to touch the audience, as the 
characteristics of each piece are strongly marked, 


Beatrice di Tenda. 
LeEyYBACH, 


Divertimento sur l’opera de Bellini. Par J. 


The above has all the desiderata of a show-piece: brilliancy, 
tunefulness, and the absence of any formidable difficulties, 
leading fingering is marked wherever necessary. 


The 


** Memory’s Flowers.” (Les Fleurs du Passé.) French words, by 
Martian Patanp; Italian, by A. pe Tufimines; English 
adaptation, by Epw. Oxenrorp. Music by J. Leynacu. 

A short melody in B flat minor, simply phrased, gives apt 
expression to the rather gloomy words—alternately of regret 
and resignation. The accompaniment is simple and appropriate. 


It is set in 6-8 time, and the compass is from D to F, ten 
notes. 


“°Tis I, my Love.” 
by Faanz Abr. 


Ballad. Verse by Epw. Oxenrorp. Music 

A lovely serenade, with an impassioned air admirably interpret- 
ing the sentiment. It opens in I’, 9-8 time, modulates into C and 
12-8, and returns to the original key to conclude. The voice has 
a range of twelve notes, B to F. 


The Carillon Galop. Composed by J. Rivikre. 
This was one of the most successful galops performed at the 


Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, The airs are striking, and 
the arrangement for pianoforte good and easy. 





PROVINCIAL. 

The new winter-garden was inaugurated at Cheltenham on 
Nov. 6. The varied entertainment ineluded a morning concert, 
in which, afterthe National Anthem, Mr. Ferguson sang Giorgetti’s 
‘* La preghier dell’ orfano ; ’? Mr. Montague Shepherd singing ‘* The 
Sands of Dee ; and the Rev. J. H. Churchill Baxter, Sullivan's 
**I would I were a king,” all warmly applauded. Mrs. Daubeney 
gave the ‘‘Di piacer,” and on her encore, ** Gentle Zitella.” Mr. Von 
Holst played Mendelssohn’s Grand Concerto in D minor, Op. 40, 
the orchestral accompaniments being fairly given. Miss Ada 
Byron sang Bishop’s “Tell me my heart,” and ‘‘ Robin Adair.” 
The Rev. H. Kynaston gave “ Tom Bowling,” and Mr. Reid ‘* Oh! 
Sheelah, thou’rt my darling,” and Mrs. Daubeney and Mr. 
Shepherd, Haydn’s duet, ‘‘ Ye gay and painted fair.” The con- 
cert concluded with Mozart's overture to ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
well played by the band. 

Mr. Kuhe’s morning concert attracted a vast audience to the 


Brighton Dome on Nov. 2. The vocal artists were Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson, Mdme. Nouver, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Edward 





Lloyd. 
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An evening concert was given by Mr. Spark at the Music Hall, 
Worcester, on Nov. 7, when Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Inriquez, Messrs. Shakespeare and Thurley Beale were engaged, 
with Mr. Keppel, the flautist. Miss Anna Williams was much 
applauded in Bishop's ** Mocking Bird ’’ (flute obbligato by Mr. 
Keppel), and in Cowen’s It was a dream.” Mdme. Enriquez 
sang Ignace Gibsone’s ‘“* Her Voice,” and ** Angus Macdonald.” 
Mr. Shakespeare sang ‘The Message” by Blumenthal, and Mr. 
Beale ** The Moss Trooper.” Mr. Keppel’s solos were much 
admired. 


The last concert of the Brighton Sacred Harmonie Society was 
given in the Dome on Nov. 7, with Sir Michael Costa’s “Zi.” 
Miss José Sherrington, Miss Mary Cummings, Messrs. R. Hollins, 
A. Caink, and Lewis Thomas were the soloists. ‘The performance 
was very satisfactory, and at its close the conductor, Mr. R. Taylor, 
was enthusiastically cheered. 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave their first concert on Nov. 12, 
under their new director Herr Tausch, He is a fair conductor, 
a good composer and an accomplished pianist. There is probably 
a difficulty in getting a Scotch conductor, and we had rather the 
Glasgow folks would be content with an English one. Probably 
the Germans are preferred because they talk less and mind their 
business. However this may be the concert was very successful. 
Signor (not Herr) Randegger’s ** Fridolin” was condacted by the 
composer. 


A new chime clock and ecarillons have just been formally 
inaugurated at Evesham Abbey Church. ‘The chimes have been 
placed in the tower by Messrs. Gillett, Bland, and Co. The clock 
strikes the bour on a bell of 36 ewt. with a hammer weighing over 
80 lbs. It also chimes the Westminster quarters on four other 
bells, and shows the time on two 10 ft. dials. The earillon 
machine is on the same principle as that of Worcester Cathedral, 
and plays six tunes—one for each day of the week. The number 
of tunes can be increased if desired. 


The second Philharmonic concert took place at the Dome, 
Brighton, on Nov, 13. Miss Emma Thursby gave an exquisite 
rendering of Proch’s Air and Variation; and she also sang the 
solo part of Mendelssohn's “ Loreley” in a highly artistic 
manner, and was again very successful in her last aria, ‘* Mio 
caro bene.” Mdme. Trebelli sang‘ C’est Espagne,” and a 
selection from “ Carmen” with much taste, and with Herr 
Behrens gave “ Lo so ben,” from “ Murtha,” in admirable style. 
Malle. Valleria was in capital voice, and after an excellent 
interpretation of ‘*Saper vorreste,” being compelled to sing 
again, gave in response “Home, sweet bome.” She was 
warmly applauded, too, in Verdi's cavatina ‘* Tacea la notte.” A 
good band had been engaged, and the Philharmonic Choir sang 
with much precision and expression. Mr. F. Cowen and Mr. F. 
Kingsbury were the conductors. The third and last Philharmonic 
concert is announced for Noy. 29, when ballads with gems from 
oratorios, &e., will be given. Among the artists engaged are Miss 
Robertson, Miss F. Robertson, Mdlle, H. Arnim, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Kdward Lloyd, Signor Federici, Mons. Buziau (violin), and Mr. 
Coenen (pianoforte). ‘The program is a most interesting one. 


The winter season at the Brighton Theatre began on Nov, 1S. 
When the curtain went up to Gilbert’s “ Sweethearts” the house 
was tolerably well filled. On the conclusion of the comedy‘ The 
Majiltons ” appeared in their ‘act fantastique,” entitled “ Les 
Trois Diables.” The popular drama of “ Leah” succeeded this 
wonderful act, with Miss Payne in the title rédle. On Nov. 25 
Mr. J. L. Toole commences a brief engagement in which he 
appears in a round of his characters. 


At the Dumfries Theatre, on Sunday, Nov. 10, the “ property 
man” was killed instantaneously through the explosion of some 
chemicals which he was using for the lime light. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Miss Sutton and Mr. Weston were the 
artists engaged at the second of this season’s ‘* Leigh Grand Con- 
certs.” Dr, Allison’s ‘‘ Improvisation was encored (in response 
to which he played Chopin's Valse in A flat). Miss Sutton and 
Mr. Weston had to repeat their respective solos, and a choir of 
amateurs gave some glees and part-songs effectively under the di- 
rection of Mr. Henry Brown. 


A meeting of the Association which has been formed in 
Lancashire to extend the singing in public schools into the 
teaching of music was held on Nov. 26 in Owen's College, 
Manchester, the Dean of Manchester presiding, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Bishop, who was unable to attend 
through illness. There were also present Lord Wilton and Sir 
Henry Cole. Resolutions were adopted approving of the 
preliminary steps which had been taken for the establishment of 








a local association for promoting music as an art especially 
useful to the joint culture and recreation of all classes, resolving 
that a committee should be formed, that as soon as practicable, 
and when tke time is favonrable, a school of music should be 
established in Manchester, where teachers may be trained for 
teaching music in puble elementary schools ; that free scholar- 
ships shall be awarded by public competition, which might be 
held at some musical class already existing in the city, and 
urging that a deputation should wait upon the Corporation of 
Manchester, and request that they should use their influence 
to promote music as well as the opening of the libraries and 
parks. 

At the close of the Buxton season Mr. Julian Adams in replying 
to a speech of congratulation returned thanks in rhyme of some 
forty lines. The verse was quite to the purpose, and it has been 
reprinted in one of the London “ society ” weeklies. 

Mr. Julian Adams recently gave his last concert of the summer 
season, at the Buxton Pavilion, to a crowded andience. The 
program included Haydn’s No. 3 Symphony and the overtures to 
** Preciosa” and a * Midsummer Night's Dream, ” besides lighter 
music. The execution was all that could be desired, and a‘ the 
close of the concert a gratifying tribute was offered to the director, 
testifying to the entire satisfaction given during his seven years’ 
occupation of his present post, dnring which he has brought the 
orchestra to a high state of efficiency. Mr. Adams, in reply, 
made a graceful and appropriate speech, and was loudly and 
heartily applauded. The next season commences on Laster 
Monday. As Buxton is growing more and more in favour as a 
summer resort, it is worth while to draw attention to these 
admirable concerts ; we have hopes, moreover, that Mr. Adams will 
be induced to visit the metropolis with his orchestra; his friends 
will give him a hearty welcome if he would only try them. 

The Cambridge University Musical Society gave a concert on 
Nov. 27, comprising Handel's ‘* Semele,” a work which has not 
been performed in this country for upwards of a century. 
‘* Semele’ was written in the year 1743, and it thus belongs to 
the period in which the great composer produced some of his 
more famous works, more especially the -‘ Messiah,” ‘* Samson.” 
and the Dettingen Te Deum, the latter having been commenced 
immediately after ‘* Semele” was finished. The text of this so- 
called secular oratorio, written by Congreve in the year 1707, was 
originally intended as an opera libretto; but being found to be 
unsuitable as such, was subsequently converted by Handel, with 
a few alterations, into its present form. It was first performed by 
Handel in 1744, at Covent Garden; it was also performed at 
intervals during the same year, after which it was not again 
produced until 1762. From that time to the present it does not 
seem to have been performed anywhere, although, indeed, there is 
one song (** Where’er you walk”) which has survived. The work 
on this occasion was performed by the orchestra and chorus of 
the Cambridge University Musical Society, the orchestra being 
largely augmented by instrumentalists from the best metropolitan 
orchestras. The principal soloists were Mdme. Patey and Miss 
de Hayse, assisted by four amateur members of the society under 
whose auspices the concert was given, the whole entertainment 
being under the superintendence and conductorship of Mr. C. 
Villiers Stamford, M.A., of Trinity College, the conductor of the 
society. The oratorio was exceedingly well rendered. Beet- 
hoven’s choral fantasia, Op. 80, for piano, orchestra, solo, and 
chorus, concluded the concert. 

The fourth season of the Dublin Chamber Musical Union was 
commenced on the afternoon of Nov. 23rd, in the Ancient Concert 
Rooms, M. A. Billet pianist, Herr Carl Lauer first violin, and Herr 
T. W. Elsner violoncello. The chamber compositions of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Spohr, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, &c., will form the main features, and modern works by 
Brahms, Ignaz Briill, Rubinstein, &c., will be given, as well as 
the posthumous trio by Balfe. 

At a congregation held at Oxford on Nov. 28, the following de- 
grees were conferred. Bachelors in Music.—Ernest George Meers, 
Queen’s; Edward Davidson Palmer, John Frederick Thomason, 
Albert George Mitchell, William Fitzherbert Warner Jackson, and 
Henry Stafford Trego, New College; Cedric Bucknall, Keble; 
Arthur Wellesley Batson, St. Alban Hall. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


At the Bloomsbury County Court on Nov. 7 the ease of 
‘“Tempest v. Weldon” was heard, in which a pianoforte tuner 
sued Mrs. Georgina Weldon, to recover the sum of 30s. for 
professional services. The Defendant said she was a married 
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woman, and as such she was not liable. She had informed the 
Plaintiff that her husband and not she ought to have been sued. 
In reply to the Registrar, the Defendant said she did not for a 
moment deny that the Plaintiff's account was correct, but she 
denied her personal liability, and considered it hard that while 
she was & married woman she had been brought there. ‘Lhe 
account in question had been sent to her husband who ought to 
have settled it. It was decided that the Defendant was not liable, 
and that the husband should be sued in her stead. 


The fifth choral festival of the Sion College Choral Union took 
p'ace at St. Paul's Cathedral on Tuesday evening, Nov. 5. ‘The 
Magnificat and Nune Diinittis, were the chant service of Mr. E. 
H. Thorne, and the anthem, Dr. Stainer’s ‘*O clap your hands,” 
the service concluded with Handel's “ Hallelujah.” The prayers 
were intoned by Dr. Simpson, the lessons were read by the Rev. 
W. H. Milman, M.A., and the benediction was pronounced by 
the Dean. Mr. Martin conducted, and Dr. Stainer was at the 
organ. 


Astley’s Theatre narrowly escaped being burnt down on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 2. Shortly after the conclusion of ‘7'he Relies of 
Lucknow,” flames were discovered behind the scenes in a passage 
leading from the stage to the private boxes and dress circle. The 
fire originated in a room used by the stage carpenter as a store- 
rcom, and which is situated on the left of the passage immediately 
under the dressing and property rooms, and above the principal 
gas meter. Shortly before the close of the performance, a slight 
fire was discovered in this room, which was, to all appearance, 
successfully extinguished. Shortly after the audience had left, the 
fire broke out again, and soon assumed alarming proportions, but 
with a plentiful supply of water and prompt measures taken by 
the fireman in charge it was got under. 


M. Gustave Chouquet, the curator of the museum of the Con- 
servatoire at Paris, has been elected an honorary member of the 
Musical Institute of Florence. 


A meeting of the friends of the late Mr. Sydney French, jour- 
nalist and dramatist, was held in the Green-room of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, on Nov. 14. Mr. W. H. Cox, proprietor of the 
“Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette,” in the chair. A number of jour- 
nalists and actors were present, and it was resolved to appoint a 
sub-committee to consider the feasibility of a benefit performance 
for the widow and orphans. Subscriptions were announced from 
Messrs. Henry J. Byron, Lionel Brough, and others. Subscriptions 
will be received by Mr. F. B. Chatterton, hon. treasurer, Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lave; and Mr. G. F. Pardon, hon. sec., 26, Church- 
erescent, South Hackney. 


The case of Desart v. Desart and Sugden came on in the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division on Noy. 18, before the 
President, Sir J. Hannen. It was originally a suit instituted by 
the Earl of Desart against his Countess for a dissolution of his 
marriage, on the ground of her adultery with the Co-respondent, 
Mr. Charles Sugaen, an actor. The case was tried on the 11th 
May last before the court and a special jury. Neither the Re- 
spondent nor the Co-respondent appeared in the cuse, and the 
adultery of the parties having been clearly proved, the Jury gave 
a verdict for the Petitioner, and the Court pronounced a decree 
nisi with costs. Mr. Bayford, on the part of the Petitioner, now 
moved that the decree nisi be made absolute. The learned Pre- 
sident at once granted the application, and the decree nisi pro- 
nounced in the cause was accordingly made absolute. 


The death is announced at Paris of M. Hippolyte Lucas, the 
eminent librettist. Among the operas of which he wrote the 
‘book’ was Félicien David's ‘* Lalla Rookh.” 

The Paris Exhibition closed at 5 p.m. on Sunday, Nov. 10, 
The wintry weather and the anxiety of the exhibitors to take 
their departure had negatived all idea of a second prolongation ; 
but, despite the keen wind and sombre sky, there were on the last 
day as many as 130,000 visitors, half of them, however, being free 
admissions. The gross receipts since the Ist of May have been 
12,653,746f., whereas those of 1867 were 9,830,369f. Of the 
latter sum, 140,000f. was for admissions before the opening and 
after the close, and 700,U00f. for extra charges, two branches of 
revenue lacking this time. While, moreover, in 1867 there were 
only 400,000 free admissions, there were this year 950,000, and 
the artisan delegates from the provinces numbered 22,000 in 1878, 
as compared with 354 in 1867. The aggregate number of 
 ggaaeeg has been 16,082,725, an average of about 82,000 per 
ay. 

The members of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society have 
presented their conductor, Mr. Barnby, with a service of plate 
of the value of £200 on the occasion of his marriage. 





We hear from Quebec that after long study and many experi- 
ments, Professor Bell has made an important discovery in 
connection with the telephone. Jt is well known that the 
telephone has been a comparative failure in England on account 
of the fatal induction generated by the contiguity of other wires. 
Professor Bell has discovered simple and efficacious means where- 
by not only is induction prevented, but the clearness and force of 
the telephonic vocalisation greatly increased. Professor Bell 
states that practical demonstration of the importance of the 
discovery will be given in Loudon as soon as the neccessary 
preliminaries are complete. 

Mdme. Essipoff las been playing with great success at the 
Gewandhaus at Leipsic. 


Signor Verdi, on his way from Paris to London, went to the 
Grand Opera-house to hear ‘* Polyeucte.” The composer proposes 
to pass a part of the winter in Pauais, but, according to the Ménestrel, 
he stated distinctly that he is not composing a new opera at 
present. 

M. Gavaert, the Principal of the Brussels Conservatoire, who 
was President of Class 13 of the Exhibition Jury in Paris, has 
been promoted by the Marshal-President of the Republic to the 
rank of the Officer of the Legion of Honour. 


At the opening meeting of the Society of Arts’ session at the 
Institution, John-street, Adelphi, Lord Alfred Churchill, Chair- 
man of the Council of the Society, delivered the inaugural address. 
He observed that the reports from the two hundred and six selected 
artisans whom the society had been able to assist to visit and 
study the Paris Exhibition, representing over forty different 
branches of industry, were coming in, and would be published 
shortly. In accordance with the resolutions passed at tiie Water 
Supply Congress the Council would endeavour to find a convenient 
opportunity for bringing before her Majesty’s Government the 
absolute necessity of dealing with this question in a national 
sense. The Council had a proposition before them for establish- 
ing a sanitary section with a committee especially appointed 
to take charge of it. Reference was made to the electric light. 
The trial had been carried on so long in Paris that it might 
be said to have passed beyond the range of experiment. That 
the electric light, for many purposes, was available at 
the present time there could be but little doubt, whilst its 
beauty, efliciency, and brilliancy must be admitted on all hands, 
It was a matter of satisfaction to the Council to hear that a 
definite step had been taken by the City Companies in the 
establishment of the ‘* City and Guilds of London Institute’’ for 
the advancement of technical instruction, and it would be further- 
more satisfactory to hear that the Committee of the City Institute 
were likely to ask the Society of Arts to act upon the resolution 
passed some time ago by the Council, to the effect that the Society 
would be happy to hand over the technological examinations to 
any properly constituted body. The distribution of prizes and 
medals to gentlemen who had read papers during the past session 
then took place, and the meeting ended. 


‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\) Foreign Music Importers, aud Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—s4, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, Loudon, W, 


rt-O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Cunsiguments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 








Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 38. 6d. 


NDREWS’ ‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 
L of Eminent Solvists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 
Only a limited number of copies will be printed. Names now being received 
by K. Andrews, Music Aci dewy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester, 


Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rev. J. M. NEALK, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 

of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir .f the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c, 

Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 











“HO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
| brated Prayer from ‘ Moses im Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


ni first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
aneatencue the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse, ‘ 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: 
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Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 
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